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PREFACE, 



The following Lectures were delivered in Lent, 
and with the design which is fully explained at 
the commencement of the first of the series. 

Originally they formed two courses, the 
former of which was printed some time ago at 
the request of many who heard the Lectures, 
for private perusal only. 

But the writer has since received several inti- 
mations from those. into whose hands they fell, 
that the " Biographies of the Kings of Judah " 
supplied a want which had been often expe- 
rienced of a book appropriate for Sunday read- 
ing, and that it was likely to be useful in other 
ways. This circumstance has induced him to 
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compose a second course, and now to publish 
the two courses in a combined form. And in 
order to present something like a continuous 
history of the kings of Judah, he has inserted 
short sketches of those kings whose annals did 
not seem sufficiently striking to demand fuller 
treatment. 

How far he has succeeded in his design, and 
how far his estimates of character are correct, 
are points which he must leave to the judgment 
of the careful reader of the Bible, the reverent 
study of which he earnestly desires to encourage. 
Hence his advice that the perusal of each Lec- 
ture should go hand in hand with reference to 
the portions of Scripture upon which each biogra- 
phy is founded. If in any case he has appeared 
to pronounce too severely, he can only say that 
he has fallen far short of the sentence of the son 
of Sirach in his review — "All except David and 
Ezekias and Josias were defective : for they for- 
sook the law of the Most High, even the kings 
of Juda failed." (Ecclus. xlix. 4.) And he has 
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throughout endeavoured to keep before himself 
and his readers his own words in the Third 
Lecture. " Our object is not to pull down these 
men of old to our own level, but so to arrange, 
so to ponder the records which God has given 
us of them, as to be led to consider how our 
own ways, if at all like theirs, must appear in 
the eyes of the Omniscient." 

The original idea of his work was suggested 
partly by the very interesting " History of the 
Jews," by Dean Milman, and partly by the 
" Contemplations " of Bishop Hall. He has 
derived much from the graceful summary of 
Scripture history supplied by the former, and 
from the devout, though occasionally quaint, 
moralizing supplied by the latter. 

Upon the difficulties, whether of chronology 
or of authorship, which are connected with the 
books of Kings and ChronicleSy the writer has 
not thought it necessary to enter. He considers 
it will be sufficiently evident from the work 
itself, that he holds those books, whensoever 
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written, or by whomsoever put together, to be 
part of the inspired word of God, and the diffi- 
culties to be by no means insuperable to the 
candid and patient student. 

He will be more than satisfied, if, through the 
Divine blessing, his work is found practically 
useful. 



lo, Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
Easter, 1865. 
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LECTURE I. 

REHOBOAMj or, THE RESULT OF AN 

IDLE WORD. 



2 Chron. X. 13 — 16.(') 

And the king answered them roughly ; and king Rehoboam 
forsook the counsel of the old men. 

And answered them after the advice of the young men, saying. 
My father made your yoke heavy, but I will cuid thereto : my 
father chastised you with' whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions. 

So the king hearkened not unto the people: for the cause wets of 
God, that the Lord might perform His word, which He spake by 
the hand of Ahijah the Shiloniie to Jeroboam the son of NebcU, 

And when all Isrctel saw that the king would not hearken unto 
them, the people answered the king, saying. What portion have we 
in Davids and we have none inheritance in the son of Jesse: 
every man to your tents, O Israel : and now, David, see to thine 
own house. So all Israel went to their tents, 

I HAVE invited you, brethren, on this and the follow- 
ing Sundays, to consider with me the biographies of 
certain of the kings of Judah, and to institute a sort 



^ With this Lecture the following chapters shonld be read : 
I Kings xi. xii xiv. ; 2 Chron. x. xi. xii, xiii. 

B 
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of analysis of their actions and general character. I 
shall not, however, deviate, nor shall I wish you to 
deviate, in the very slightest degree from the course 
of thought and employment which is held to be 
appropriate to Lent. I shall hope, under God's 
blessing, so to put before you the careers of men 
of old, — so to point out the causes through which 
those men failed after a struggle, or without a struggle, 
were weak when they might have been strong, or 
strong when we should have expected them to be 
weak, or out of weakness were made strong, or 
endured without any great fall — as to lead you from 
them to yourselves. 

You will be occupied with a portion of Scripture, 
the historical portion, which is not so generally 
known as it well deserves to be. This circumstance, 
I trust, will induce you, in order that you may 
thoroughly go with me in these sketches, to peruse 
beforehand the particular chapters in the Bible from 
which the biography to be treated of on each Sunday 
will be drawn. You will thus, at any rate, read more 
Scripture than you ordinarily do. Perhaps you will 
open unexplored veins of thought in it. How, for 
instance, the parallel records in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles are calculated to illustrate each other, 
as clearly as each one of the Gospels to illustrate 
the other three ; how men of whom you had merely 
a vague notion that they were good or bad, or were 
led irresistibly in one track or the other, possessed, 
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like yourselves, an individuality of character — ^had, 
like yoiurselves, definite aids which they accepted or 
rejected, definite temptations to which they either, 
through their own fault, succumbed, or by God's grace, 
rose superior ; and how you may extract some leading 
encouragement or warning from the lives successively 
presented to you. And then, unless, which I can 
never suppose, you have resorted hither merely to be 
amused or entertained, you will place yourselves in 
the position of those men. " As they were, such are 
we,'^ will be your mental remark. But you will 
advance further than this; you will reflect that the 
same Mind which penetrated their thoughts, the same 
Eye which scanned their actions, the same judicial 
calmness and impartiality which enunciated through 
inspired annalists their record in Scripture, is within 
you, is on you, is even now registering an account of 
you in the indelible archives of heaven. " He who 
was their God, is our God," will be your enforced 
acknowledgment Then may your practical conclu- 
sion be, " whereinsoever you shall perceive yourselves 
to have offended by will, word, or deed, there to 
bewail your own sinfulness, and confess yourselves to 
Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment of 
life."i 

But let us come, without further preface, to the 
subject proposed for to-day, 



1 First Exhortation in the Communion Service. 

B 2 
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rehoboam; or, the result of an idle word. 

The time of this prince's accession to the throne 
was one which demanded at once great vigour, and 
great prudence. Since the days of the death of Saul 
there had existed a sort of jealousy between the tribes 
of Israel in general, and the tribe of Judah. It would 
seem that immediately on the catastrophe at Gilboa, 
*' the men of Judah," without waiting to consult their 
brethren, "came and anointed David king over the 
house of Judah," and that it was not until Ishbosheth 
was slain, and the house of Saul, which had gradually 
waxed weaker and weaker, had been almost annihi- 
lated, that David was acknowledged as king by the 
whole nation. Even then the quarrel was but imper- 
fectly composed. David removed his court from 
Shechem, and the Tabernacle from Shiloh to Jerusa- 
lem. And these were slights to the ancient impor- 
tance of Ephraim, the chief of the ten tribes and their 
political representative, which no attentions paid by 
the king to individual Ephraimites could satisfactorily 
explain or alleviate. Hence Absalom was enabled so 
readily to seduce a large portion of the nation from 
its obedience. Hence the renewed defection which 
occurred after Absalom's death, and which crystallised 
itself in a war cry not very unlike the one which we 
find in the text, " We have no part in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse : every man to 
his tents, O Israel" (2 Sam. xx. i). But there were 
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other causes of discontent, unconnected with this 
jealousy, and not altogether unfounded. The profuse, 
and in his latter days selfish expenditure of Solomon, 
had imposed burdens upon the people generally 
which were scarcely compensated by the channels of 
commerce which he had opened, and the consequent 
influx of wealth into his dominions. And it is more 
than probable that in his hey-day of luxury and sin, 
and in his latter years of penitence and seclusion, he 
had allowed the subjects on his frontier to be harassed 
by the Edomite Hadad, or the Syrian Rezon. Hence, 
one was wanted to rule over them who would by his 
vigour defend his people, and by his conciliating 
wisdom remove their grievances, and unite their 
affections. 

Such a man was not Rehoboam. The very com- 
mencement of his reign was indicative of its character. 
Solomon died in Jerusalem, and was buried in the 
city of David, his father; and Rehoboam, his only 
son, found himself, outwardly at least, his undis- 
puted successor. He must, however, have been aware, 
both of the internal discontent which prevailed 
among the ten tribes, and that Jeroboam, who 
was said to have been encouraged by one of their 
prophets, was at no great distance off, in exile indeed, 
but ready at any favourable moment to put forward 
his pretensions. It would, therefore, have been his 
policy, at once to repair to Shechem, the ancient 
political capital, there to receive his formal inaugu- 
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ration, and to commence his redress of grievances. 
Instead of doing this, it would appear from the evi- 
dence of the Septuagint, that he must have waited 
a whole year, thus allowing discontent to spread, 
and affording Jeroboam an opportunity both of 
returning from Egypt, and of assuming the leader- 
ship of the discontented. At length the ceremony 
could no longer be delayed. " Rehoboam went to 
Shechem, for to Shechem were all Israel come to 
make him king." It is possible that Jeroboam was 
already at their head, but from the omission, in the 
text of the Septuagint, of his name in the twelfth 
verse of i Kings xii. and of the whole of the 
second, and of part of the third verses of that 
chapter, it is more likely that he was, though re- 
turned, in concealment, abiding a convenient time. 
And this supposition is confirmed by what we read in 
the twentieth verse of i Kings xii., where, after the 
defection, it is said, " that when all Israel heard that 
Jeroboam was come again, they sent, and called him 
to the congregation, and made him king over all Israel : 
there was no man that followed the house of David, 
but the tribe of Judah only." Be this, however, as it 
may, the main facts of what transpired at Shechem 
are perfectly clear and certain. The people in blunt, 
plain-spoken language, declared their sense of op- 
pression, and implored an alleviation of their burthens 
—adding, " if this will be done we will serve thee." 
A clear-sighted prince would have combined this 
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demand, eVen had it come upon him unexpectedly, 
with what he knew of the real state of affairs, and of 
the substantial justice of the petition, and would at 
once have seen the alternative, " if this be not done, 
at least in appearance, we will not serve thee." An 
equitable prince would have made the required conces- 
sions, and have commenced them from that moment 
A politic prince would, at least, have conciliated them, 
and sent them away satisfied. Rehoboam has none 
of these attributes. The only wisdom or moderation 
which he displays is to curb the haughty answer which 
probably rose to his lips, and to desire the people to 
come again after three days. The interval is spent 
in consulting two very different classes of persons; 
first, the aged coimsellers, who had stood before his 
father Solomon, and then the younger men who had 
grown up with himself, and imbibed the spirit of 
despotism which had pervaded the latter years of 
Solomon's reign. The former advise him to speak 
good words to the people. If he would be their ser- 
vant that day, they would be his servants for ever. 
The advice of the younger men is more violent ; and 
to it, without the excuse of youth ^ on his side — for he 



^ Abijah (in 2 Chron. xiiL 7) says that '* Rehoboam was then 
young and tenderhearted, and could not withstand the children 
of Belial, who strengthened themselves against him. " If this was 
anything more than a mere excuse, it must mean, as some have 
imagined, that Rehoboam had, up to the time of his accession, 
been confined by the jealousy of Solomon in the privacy of 
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was forty-one years old when he commenced his reign— ^ 
Rehoboam unhappily inclined. The people assembled 
on the third day ; and he answered them roughly (or 
heavily) — " My father made your yoke heavy, but I 
"will add thereto ; my father chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scorpions," that is, with 
scourges armed with sharp points, and lacerating the 
flesh at each blow. It was enough. This -idle word 
cost him ten-twelfths of his kingdom. The revolu- 
tionary cry of the oppressed multitude burst forth as 
it had done aforetime — "What portion have we in 
David 1 and we have none inheritance in the son of 
Jesse : every man to your tents, O Israel, and now, 
David, see to thine own house." One ineflfectual 
effort the king makes to recall them to their allegiance, 
but he displays as little judgment in this eflfort as in 
his harsh reply. Adoram (Hadoram, or Adoniram), 
the receiver of tribute during the reign of David and 
Solomon, is sent to remonstrate with them — a strangely 



the harem, lest he should employ his liberty against him, as 
Absalom and Adonijah employed theirs against David. Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, Rehoboam would certainly 
have been as inexperienced as a child in knowledge of men 
and things. But there is no evidence that it was so, and, in 
fact, the mention of "young men who had grown up with him" 
seems to show that he had not lived in seclusion. The only 
argument for it is his adoption of a different policy with regard 
to his own sons. This may have been dictated by a feeling that 
his own secluded education had been conducted on a false 
principle. 
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unhappy messenger, and probably one personally ob- 
noxious, as the immediate instrument of oppression. 
Had Henry VIII. endeavoured to conciliate his sub- 
jects by the mediation of Dudley or Empson, the 
unprincipled agents in his father's exactions, he could 
not have made a greater mistake. The reception of 
Adoram was exactly such as might have been ex- 
pected. He was stoned to death by the multitude ; 
and it was only by fleeing to Jerusalem, and by the 
speed of his chariot, that the king himself avoided a 
similar fate. Then followed the formal revolt of the 
ten tribes — the enthronement of Jeroboam — and by 
no remote consequence, the alienation of a large 
portion of the chosen nation, not merely from David's 
house, but from the worship of David's God — " Be- 
hold, brethren, how great a matter a small fire 
kindleth." 

Of this, however, bye and bye. We must sum up 
in a few words the remaining events of Rehoboam's 
reign, before enlarging on the moral of what has been 
said already. On his ignoble return to Jerusalem, his 
first step was to gather an army of 180,000 men from 
Judah and Benjamin, to reconquer the territories 
which had passed from him. But a prophet, She- 
maiah, interposes : " The thing is from the Lord," and 
war with their brethren is forbidden. Rehoboam is wise 
enough to take this warning, and open hostilities are 
foregone ; he contents himself with building a line of 
fortresses or fenced cities, well stored with provisions 
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and supplied with munitions of war, to protect 
Jerusalem. His sons were dispersed through these 
fortresses, both to ensure attached commanders, and 
to give them experience in warfare. For a time, that 
is, for three years — it may be while the fear of Jero- 
boam was upon them, and while they were occupied 
in these works — ^he, as if he had learned some wisdom 
from affliction, and his people with him, walked in 
the way of David and Solomon. Perhaps they were 
ashamed to desert that God whom they found that the 
priests and Levites universally, and many out of all 
the revolted tribes, had given up their possessions to 
worship. But a change soon passed upon them both. 
" It came to pass," says the sacred historian, " when 
Rehoboam had established the kingdom, and had 
strengthened himself, he forsook the law of the Lord, 
and all Israel with him." In the foreground of his 
oflfences was that of polygamy. This had been the 
commencement of Solomon^s decline. It was to be 
the commencement of Abijah's, as we shall see here- 
after. With it Rehoboam's relapse began. But ven- 
geance came speedily upon him and upon his people, 
Shishak, the king of Egypt, a sovereign who had already 
shown himself the protector of Jeroboam, set his forces 
in motion, and advanced against Jerusalem. The line 
of fortresses in that direction was speedily penetrated, 
one stronghold after another fell before him, until at 
length he found himself with his vast and motley host, 
composed not merely of Egyptians, but of wild tribes 
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from central Africa, in front of the Holy City. Reho- 
boam and his princes^ are in confusion. Shemaiah 
comes into the royal presence and interprets the for- 
midable invasion as a visitation from the Almighty 
for the national sins. A national humiliation takes 
place. Shemaiah then assured them that, " because 
they have hiunbled themselves, God would not 
destroy them, but would grant them some deliver- 
ance, and that His wrath should not be poured out 
upon Jerusalem by the hand of Shishak. Neverthe- 
less" (he added, quoting the divine words themselves), 
" they shall be his servants ; that they may know My 
service, and the service of the kingdoms of the coun- 
tries." * The sequel was, that though Shishak did not 
actually sack the city, Rehoboam was compelled to 
purchase peace at the price of the treasures of the 
Temple, of his own treasures, and, a sore trial to the 
national pride, of the golden shields made by Solo- 
mon, which were carried before the king when he paid 
his state visits to the Temple. With these spoils, and 
with a vast multitude of captives, whose featiures are 
still to be traced on the Egyptian king's triumphal 
monument at Kamak, Shishak retired. Rehoboam 



^ These are called in 2 Chron. xii. 5, "the princes of Judah," 
but in verse six, probably by an error of transcribers, "the 
princes of Israel." A similar error is discoverable in 2 Chron. 
XV. 17, where the true reading obviously is, "the high places 
were not taken away out of Judah,'^ Judah also should be sub- 
stituted for Israel in 2 Chron. xxi. 2, 4, that the passages may 
9tand, " King of Judah " and " Princes of Judah:' 
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seems to have come to a better mind ; and, unless we 
are mistaken in our interpretation of 2 Chron. xii. 1 2, 
to have continued in an improved course to the end* 
He had done evil, we are told in the fourteenth verse, 
because he prepared not his heart to seek the Lord. 
But we are assured in the twelfth verse, that when he 
humbled himself, the wr^th of the Lord turned from 
him, that He would not destroy him altogether. And 
the people partook in their king's reformation. " Also 
in Judah things went well." 

Little more is related of him save that he replaced 
the golden shields by others of brass, an indication 
that he attended to, and cared for, at least the out- 
ward glory of the Temple worship. It is recorded 
also that there were wars continually, most probably 
border skirmishes, between himself and Jeroboam. 
How far his repentance was really inward, really 
earnest, we know not, and we are equally uninformed 
how far he was able to effect a permanent reforma- 
tion of his people. In his own family he was not 
successful, for Maachah his wife was a confirmed 
idolatress, and used her queenly station as a snare 
to those within her influence even to the days of 
Asa. We may, however, hope that having been 
punished in this world, he so laid his punishment 
to heart as to be saved in the day of the Lord, and 
that at the end of his seventeen years' reign, when 
he slept with his fathers in the body, he slept with 
them in Him, through whom, though they knew 
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Him Hot by name, they had found grace, and were 
accepted. 

Well, but granting this to be the case — a presumption 
which, by the way, we gather from the Second Book of 
Chronicles^ for it is not mentioned in the parallel record 
contained in the First Book of Kings — ^let me still 
impress upon you the fact that the idle word which he 
had spoken had an influence upon his whole career. 
Once uttered, it was powerful for evil He could 
neither revoke it, nor arrest the disastrous division of 
his kingdom to which it gave occasion, nor the more 
disastrous ungodliness, into which, to consolidate that 
division, Jeroboam inveigled Israel. Jeroboam's 
name, indeed, went down to posterity as " Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin," and he 
deserves the infamy which he has obtained. But, as 
in his years of penitence Rehoboam examined his 
former life, or when on the great festivals of his race, 
he missed ten parts of the Jewish family from their 
bounden worship at Jerusalem, and knew they were 
sinking deeper and deeper in the grossest and most 
sensual idolatry, he must have sometimes said to him- 
self, " Who is the cause of all this ? " and himself must 
have replied to himself, " It was Rehoboam, the son 
of Solomon, who made Israel to sin,^ It was one whose 



I Compare Ecclus. xlvii. 23. "Thus rested Solomon with his 
fathers, and of his seed he left behind him Roboam, even the 
foolishness of the people, and one that had no understanding, 
who turned away the people through his counsel." 
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'idle word' was a strange and humiliating contrast to 
the proverbial wisdom of the other." So I say, his 
whole course is not an enviable one. Though saved at 
last, he is an example, that Cjod does not remove the 
temporal consequences of our sins, whether of word or 
deed, or arrest the course of His providence even on 
a man's repentance. Though saved at last, his posi- 
tion in God's heavenly kingdom must necessarily be 
affected by the imperfectness of his own career, as well 
as by a consideration of the sins, of which, whether 
mediately or immediately, he has been the cause 
in others. " Behold " (I say again), " behold how great 
a matter (or, how vast a forest of wood) a little fire 
kindleth ! And the tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity : so is the tongue among our members, that it 
defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course 
of nature ; and it is set on fire of hell" (James iii. 5, 6). 
Well, but was Rehoboam altogether a free agent ] 
Is it not said in the text itself — " So the king hearkened 
not unto the people ; for the cause was of God, that 
the Lord might perform His word which He spake 
by the hand of Ahijah the Shilonite, to Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat]" Has not a record been preserved 
to us of Ahijah's symbolical investiture of Jeroboam 
with the sovereignty of the Ten Tribes, by the figure 
of the ten fragments of a robe ? And did not that 
other prophet, Shemaiah, forbid the war for their 
subjugation, by those strikingly emphatic words, 
" Thus saith the Lord, Ye shall not go up, nor fight 
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against your brethren : return every man to his house : 
for this thing is done of Me f All this is very true, 
brethren, but what after all does it prove 1 Not surely 
that God compelled Rehoboam to speak or to act as 
he did, but that Rehoboam's sad self-will, his neglect 
to prepare his heart to seek the Lord, made him the 
instrument of canying out the national punishment 
which was called for by the sins of Solomon. The 
Ten Tribes were to be separated; but Rehoboam 
need not, except by his own fault, have been the 
occasion of that separation. The Son of Man was to 
be betrayed, but Judas, except he had admitted 
covetousness into his heart, need not have been the 
agent in betraying Him, need not have been "the 
son of perdition." The Son of Man was to be 
crucified by the Romans, but Pilate, except he had 
wished to content the people, and had violated his 
own conscience through fear of misrepresentation to 
Caesar, need not have been the Roman who crucified 
Him. In the case of Isaac's sons — the elder was to 
serve the younger. Yet can any man assert that 
Jacob was constrained to enact that scene of persona- 
tion, and craft, and l)ang, and deception of his aged 
father, by which the prophecy came about ? Might 
he not have awaited God's time, who, as He had 
declared His will, so He was sure to make it good % 
And thus it always is. " Let no man, therefore, say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God : for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any 
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man. But every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, iand enticed. Then when lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin : and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death." Now illustrate 
this by Rehoboam*s case. His own perverseness of 
heart was the parent of the idle word — ^his own idle 
word was the parent of what, had he not repented of 
it, would have issued in eternal death. Incidentally, 
indeed, God's purposes are brought about by man's 
transgression. But man is, in every case, a free agent, 
free to act, free to avoid acting. No hint is given in 
Scripture that Rehoboam knew he was carrying out 
God's purposes, or that if he had heard of Ahijah's 
prophecy at all, he believed it to be more than a 
fictitious tale, or perhaps than a scandalous imposture. 
We must therefore credit him with the responsibility 
both of what he said, and of what he did. And in 
similar circumstances we must similarly credit our- 
selves. Unless, which is very unlikely to be the case, 
we are willing, when we do any good acts, to abandon 
the credit of them^ and attribute them wholly and 
solely to the overpowering volition of the Almighty. 

How, and by what metaphysical arrangement the 
free action of man is compatible with the fore- 
knowledge of God, we must leave among the mys- 
teries which can only be cleared up when " we shall 
know even as we are known." Meanwhile, the 
glimpses which Scripture affords us of the career of 
men like ourselves, ^nd for which we cannot be too 
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thankful, assure us that it is compatible. Rehoboam, 
at any rate, when God's will was disclosed to him, 
and when he could not have helped perceiving that 
his sin and all its results had both been foreknown 
of God, and were working out the divine will, never 
thought, so far as we can discover, of justifying him- 
self by alleging the plea of necessity. 

For all, then, that can be said against it, it is 
evident that Rehoboam was answerable for his idle 
word which led to such disastrous consequences. Let 
us take warning from his miscarriage, and whenever 
we are tempted to an idle word, be it one of anger, 
or of impurity, or of unkindness, let us remember 
him. Not that his example is a singular one of the 
mischief which words may produce. In the case of 
one of our own kitigs, " Will no man rid me of this 
turbulent priest," was the cause of a foul and sacri- 
legious murder. In the case of a neighbouring 
country, the hasty issue of an edict for the fettering 
of the press was the cause of the dethronement of a 
line of monarchs. In a yet later instance in the 
same country, a sentence at a New Year's reception, 
spread alarm and distrust through Europe. In private 
life we must have known instances, perhaps within 
our own experience, where a hasty word has burst 
asunder the bonds of affection which seemed destined 
to endure for years — where an impure or light word 
has corrupted some young and tender heart — or where 
a harsh word has irrevocably alienated one who would 

c 
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have died to serve us. And to take a wider field, nearly 
every popular outrage has arisen from the adoption 
of some stray or foolish expression, some phrase 
uttered without reflection, as a watchword or cry of a 
faction. Perhaps (as has been well observed), in the 
most fearful outrage which the world ever witnessed, 
it was from some idle person in the crowd exclaiming 
in mere wantonness, "Crucify Him," that that cry 
proceeded from the multitude which besieged the 
tribunal of Pilate. Words then are really acts — as 
real as anything proceeding from our hands, or con- 
trived by the process of our intelligence — and as 
acts we must give account for them. The power of 
speech too is a talent, a gift which must be rendered 
back with interest, an instrument entrusted to us for 
good, as truly as anything else which we have received 
from the hands of our Creator. Therewith, and this is 
its highest office, therewith bless we God — therewith 
we influence our fellow-men to the good, the amiable, 
and the true — therewith we embellish and charm 
our family life, ministering, if not always grace, yet at 
least harmless and improving converse to our hearers. 
Therewith, also, for alas ! we are compelled to ex- 
hibit the other side of the picture — therewith curse we 
man — therewith we teach one another what is foul, 
and false, and unlovely — therewith we utter evil com- 
munication, and sow seeds of sins in others which 
will germinate and bear fruit long after we ourselves 
have forgotten what we uttered. Speech thus used 
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produces idle words — words which so far from doing 
the work which God intended speech to effect, are 
unprofitable, and positively harmful. Whenever we 
are tempted to utter them, let us remember the pre- 
cept of St James, " Let every man be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath." And as an exempli- 
fication of the misery of neglecting that precept, let 
us call to mind what ensued on the idle word of 
Rehoboam — the dismemberment of his kingdom^- 
the violation of his dignity — nay, what was much 
worse, the leading by his own sin many others into 
sin, whom, though he himself repented and was ac- 
cepted, he could by no personal efforts effectually 
arrest or recall. 
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ABIJAH. 



See I Kings xiv. 31; xv. 1—8, 15. 2 Chron. xi. 18-— 23 ; 

xii. 1 6 ; xiii. ; xv. 16 ; xvi. 3. 

On the death of Rehoboam, his son Abijah, or 
Abijam (as his name is variously written) appears to 
have ascended the throne of Judah, without difficulty 
or disturbance. His father had long destined him to 
be his successor. He was the son of his favourite 
wife Maachah,^ the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah, and 



1 Abijah is called in i Kings xv. 2, the son of Maachah, the 
daughter of Abishalom; in 2 Chron. xi. 20, 21, of Maachah, 
the daughter of Absalom ; in 2 Chron. xiii. 2, of Michaiah, the 
daughter of Uriel of Gibeah. And in i Kings xv. 10, and 
2 Chron. xv. 16, it is said that Maachah, the daughter of 
Abishalom, was the mother of Asa. But these apparent dis- 
crepancies are very easily explained. Absalom and Abishalom 
are but different forms of the same name. And Maachah (for 
which Michaiah is a transcriber's error) was the daughter of 
Uriel, and grand-daughter of Absalom — one link in the genealogy 
being omitted, as is very usual in Scripture. The same explana- 
tion will account for her being called the mother of Asa, though 
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grand-daughter of Absalom or Abishalom, Solomon's 
elder brother. Pre-eminence had been accorded to him 
above all his brethren, and as the policy of Rehoboam 
had been to " disperse his children throughout all the 
countries of Judah and Benjamin unto every fenced 
city," he was probably already accustomed to command, 
and not unversed in matters of war. Of his personal 
character no very good account is given. His heart 
is said " not to have been perfect with the Lord his 
God, as was the heart of David his father," and he is 
described as "walking in all the sins of his father 
(Rehoboam) which he did before him." The latter 
portion of this record would seem to apply, in its 
fulness, to his later conduct, but there is little doubt 
that his connivance at the idolatry of his mother 
Maachah, which Asa afterwards found it necessary to 
suppress, is glanced at by the sacred annalist in the ex- 
pression " want of perfectness of heart." And perhaps 
he had already definite faults besides. But of these 
bye and bye. Enough to say at present, that " Never- 
theless," in spite both of what he was, and of what he 



she was really his grandmother, and the mother of Abijah. (In 
the same way, Athaliah is in one place called the daughter of 
Omri, though she was really his grand-daughter, and the daughter 
of Ahab. ) Maachah was, as has been said, the favourite Queen 
of Rehoboam. She became Queen Mother, or Mother of the 
King, in the reign of Abijah, and was so established in her 
dignity that she retained it in the next reign, until Asa degraded 
her from it for her idolatry. Absalom was son of David, by 
Maachah, daughter of Talmai king of Geshur. i Chron. iii. i. 
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did, " for David's sake did the Lord his God give 
him a lamp (or candle) in Jerusalem, to set his son up 
after him, and to establish Jerusalem." This remark- 
able phrase recalls what was said to Solomon (i Kings, 
xi. 13) : "Howbeit though part of thy kingdom is to 
pass from thy son, I will not rend away all the king- 
dom, but I will give one tribe to thy son for David 
my servant's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake which I 
have chosen." The righteousness of David is for more 
than four hundred years a table of remembrance before 
the Lord. 

Jerusalem soon required establishment. No sooner 
was Rehoboam dead than the misunderstanding 
between the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, which 
had long existed, swelled into an open war. Jero- 
boam was probably the aggressor, for Judah could 
hardly have forgotten the solemn and decided manner 
in which Shemaiah had forbidden the attempt to 
reconquer the revolted tribes in the reign of Reho- 
boam. Theirs was the weaker army — 400,000 of 
Judah were matched against 800,000 of Israel. Zema- 
raim, where the rival hosts first sighted each other 
was in the lot of Benjamin (see Josh, xviii. 22) ; and 
this furnishes an additional presumption that the war 
was not commenced on the part of Judah. Be this, 
however, as it may, before committing the issue to an 
engagement, Abijah tried what parley would do. It 
might be, perhaps he argued, that appeals to the 
ancient loyalty of the Ten Tribes, and thoughts of 
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their ancient religion would move them. It might be 
that there were those amongst them who had not for- 
gotten that God was traditionally the leader of the 
hosts of their fathers, that He marched Himself in 
the midst of His priests, and Himself bade them sound 
their trumpets to cry alarm against His and their 
enemies. Hence his earnest and impassioned address. 
It is conceived with singular skill, and has some 
touches of real eloquence. But it has two faults 
which can scarcely be pardoned. It makes a false 
excuse for Rehoboam's conduct, and it ignores the 
patent fact that the defection of Israel, whatever had 
been the motives of those who brought it about, was 
a divinely-inflicted punishment for Solomon's sin. 
" Hear me, thou Jeroboam, and all Israel : Ought ye 
not to know that the Lord God of Israel gave the 
kingdom of Israel to David for ever, even to him and 
to his sons, by a covenant of salt ? ^ Yet Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, the servant of Solomon the son of 
David, is risen up, and hath rebelled against his lord. 
And there are gathered unto him vain men, the 
children of Belial, and have strengthened themselves 
against Rehoboam the son of Solomon, when Reho- 
boam was young and tender-hearted, and could not 
withstand them. And now ye think to withstand the 



^ Compare Leviticus ii. 13, and Numbers xviii. 19. The 
expression seems to denote, a covenant of the purest and most 
binding character. 
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kingdom of the Lord in the hand of the sons of David ; 
and ye be a great multitude, and there be with you 
golden calves, which Jeroboam made for your gods. 
Have ye not cast out the priests of the Lord, the 
sons of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made you 
priests after the manner of the nations of other lands % 
so that whosoever cometh to consecrate himself with 
a young bullock and seven rams, the same may be a 
priest of them that are no gods % But as for us, the 
Lord is our God, and we have not forsaken Him ; 
and the priests which minister unto the Lord, are 
the sons of Aaron, and the Levites wait upon their 
business ; and they bum unto the Lord every morning 
and every evening burnt sacrifices and sweet incense ; 
the shewbread also they set in order upon the pure 
table; and the candlestick of gold with the lamps 
thereof, to bum every evening : for we keep the 
charge of the Lord our God ; but ye have forsaken 
Him. And behold, God Himself is with us for our 
Captain, and His priests with sounding tmmpets to 
cry alarm against you. O children of Israel, fight ye 
not against the Lord God of your fathers ; for ye 
shall not prosper." 

Such was the spirit-stirring harangue of Abijah ; and 
we may believe that, as the memories of older days 
flashed upon his mind, he half fancied himself to be 
a Joshua at the siege of Jericho, or a Gideon dis- 
comfiting the Moabites. His people, no doubt, had 
faith in the righteousness of their cause, and .waited 
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anxiously for the sound of the trumpets, when God, 
as of old time, was to interpose in their behalf. The 
other side heard him unmoved. Meanwhile, Jero- 
boam, with the art of an experienced general, had 
employed the time which the address had occupied, 
in sending a body of troops to take the army of his 
opponents in the rear. " When Judah looked back, 
behold the battle was before and behind : — and they 
cried unto the Lord, and the priests sounded with 
the trumpets. Then the men of Judah gave a shout : 
and as the men of Judah shouted, it came to pass 
that God smote Jeroboam and all Israel before Abijah 
and Judah. And the children of Israel fled before 
Judah: and God delivered them into their hand. 
And Abijah and his people slew them with a great 
slaughter ; so that there fell down slain of Israel five 
hundred thousand chosen men. Thus the children 
of Israel were brought under at that time, and the 
children of Judah prevailed, because they relied upon 
the Lord God of their fathers. And Abijah pursued 
after Jeroboam, and took cities from him, Bethel 
with the towns thereof, and Jeshanah with the towns 
thereof, and Ephrain with the towns thereof. Neither 
did Jeroboam recover strength again in the days of 
Abijah." 

But this one exploit performed, or rather this 
victory gained, not through his generalship, but fi-om 
God's hearing the cry and accepting the faith of the 
people, the continuous narrative of Abijah's career is 
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nearly brought to a close. It is indeed stated of him 
incidentally that he dedicated certain things to the 
Lord, but failed to render them, leaving the task of 
bringing them into the Temple to his son. This 
does not speak highly for his thankfulness to his 
Great Preserver. We learn also, in the same inci- 
dental way, that he contracted a league with Tabri- 
mon. King of Syria, with the same want of trust in 
the God of battles, which was afterwards reproved in 
the case of Asa. In a word, it is to be feared that 
the worst features in his character, if they had hitherto 
retired from view, became now fully developed. What 
is said of the short remainder of his reign confirms 
what was said of him at first. " He waxed mighty," 
that is, confident in his own prowess, and forgetful of 
his dependence upon God. "He married fourteen 
wives, and begat twenty-two sons, and sixteen 
daughters," reminding us much of Rehoboam, of 
whom a similarly scandalous polygamy is recorded. 
At length, overwhelmed with pride and sensuality, a 
conniver at, and probably a partaker in his mother's 
idolatry, he sank into an early grave, after a reign of 
three years, at once a monument of God's forbearance, 
who spared him so long, and of God's wrath at sin, 
who, even for David's sake, would spare him no 
longer. 



LECTURE II. 



ASA ; OR, FAILURE AT THE LAST. 



2 Chron. xvi. 12, I3.(*) 

And Asa in the thirty and ninth year of his reign was diseased 
in his feet y until his disease was exceeding great : yet in his disease 
he sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians. 

And Asa slept with his fathers. 

The poet of the "Christian Year" has said, with that 
touching pathos which animates his whole volume : — 

" The grey-hair*d saint may fail at last, 
The surest guide a wanderer prove ; 
Death only binds us fast 
To the bright shore of love." * 

It may be he was thinking of the tale which I am 
now about to rehearse to you. I grieve to have to 
describe it as 

ASA ; OR, FAILURE AT THE LAST. 

Few personages in Holy Scripture appear to have 
commenced their career with more decided promise 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read 
I Kings XV. ; 2 Chron, xiv. xv. xvi. 
' Eighth Sunday after Trinity. — Keble. 
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of good, and more energetic measures against evil, 
than Asa, King of Judah. Perhaps, if we confined 
our studies to the First Book of Kings ^ we might sup- 
pose that he ended as he began. We will, however, 
combine with that record what is said of him in the 
Second Book of Chronicles^ and see how he appears 
there. At any rate, we shall discover the advantage 
of comparing Scripture with Scripture. Asa then was, 
as you know, the third of those princes of the house 
of David, whom God, though for the sins of Solomon 
He had alienated ten tribes ifrom their sway, per- 
mitted for his ancient servant's sake to retain a throne 
and a name. The lives of his two predecessors had 
afforded him but unsatisfactory examples. Rehoboam's 
career was, at the best, chequered and inconsistent. 
Abijah had only one fair episode in his brief tenure of 
life and power. And by the time that their united 
reigns (a period of twenty years) had arrived at their 
close, the national apostasy had become as complete 
as it had been in the earlier days of Rehoboam : Judah 
as well as Israel had " built them high places and 
images and groves, on every high hill and under every 
green tree." But Asa was preserved pure amid the 
corruptions of his age ; and his acts immediately on 
ascending the throne, and for a large portion of his 
life, showed, not merely that his heart was not per- 
verted to idols — ^that is, was in this sense perfect 
before the Lord — but that he leaned on Him, and 
found Him to be his Strength and his Redeemer. 
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For ten years Judah enjoyed tranquillity. These 
were employed by the king, partly in quiet but deter- 
mined reforms of the religious disorders of his people, 
partly in strengthening his kingdom against the pos- 
sibility of invasion. The altars of the strange gods 
were taken away, the images were broken down, and 
the groves in which worship was paid to them were 
destroyed. A difficulty met him here. Maachah, the 
wife of Rehoboam, was still alive, and in her capacity 
of Queen Mother (which as we learn was, even in 
Solomon's days, a position of dignity and influence), 
had given great countenance to idolatry. She had 
made an idol in a grove; and, we may suppose, 
declined to abandon it on the earnest expostulations 
of her grandson. Asa anticipated the text, " He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me." Maachah was removed from being queen ; 
her idol was destroyed, and burned by the brook 
Kidron. His next steps were to banish from the land 
the foul and unnatural religionists, whose rites re- 
minded men of the sins of Sodom, and to exhort 
Judah to seek the Lord God of their fathers, and to 
do the law and the commandment. He would fain 
have destroyed ail the high places, but could not.^ 

1 We gather this from the two statements — that "Asa took 
away the high places," 2 Chron. xiv. 3, and that "the high 
places were not taken away." 2 Chron. xv. 17. i Kings xv. 14. 
Some, however, have supposed "the high places" of the former 
statement to have been those of "the strange gods" whose 
"altars" are said to have been taken away in the same passage. 
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The superstition of his people was too strong for him, 
and too deeply rooted. It is wonderful that he did 
so much; for, in the words of good Bishop Hall,^ 
"Could that long-settled idolatry want abettors? 
Questionless some or other would say, * This was the 
religion of your father, Abijah ; this of your grand- 
father, Rehoboam ; this of the latter days of your wise 
great-grandfather, Solomon ; this of your grandmother, 
Maachah ; this of your great-grandmother, Naamah j 
why should it not be yours ] Why should you suspect 
either the wisdom, or piety, or salvation of so many 
predecessors]' Good Asa had learned to contemn 
prescription against a direct law. He had the grace 
to know that it was no measuring truth by so modem 
antiquity. His eyes, scorning to look so low, raised 
up themselves to the uncorrupt times of Solomon, to 
David, to Samuel, to the Judges, to Joshua, to Moses, 
to the patriarchs, to Noah, to the religious founders 
of the first world, to the first father of mankind, to 
paradise, to heaven. . . . He knew what God said in 
Sinai, and wrote on the tablets : * Thou shalt not make 
thyself any graven image, nor any similitude. Thou 
shalt not bow down to them, nor worship them.' If 
all the world had been an idolater, ever since that word 
was given, he knew how little that precedent could 
avail for disobedience." 
Thus Asa employed a portion of the ten years' 



1 «< 



Contemplations y 
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tranquillity, which he recognised as a gift of God, 
and as an encouragement to further exertion.^ A 
portion of it he devoted to strengthening his army and 
fortifying his cities. The kingdom of Israel was 
always an unquiet neighbour; and it was scarcely, 
perhaps, to be expected, that the successful inroad of 
the Egyptians in a former reign would not tempt other 
aggressive tribes to bend their steps northward. His 
trust in God was not of that indolent sort which would 
sit still and do nothing. It would work, and, working, 
commit the issue to God. 

An invasion came at length. Zerah, the Ethiopian, 
with a host of a thousand thousand, and three hundred 
chariots of war, was announced to have passed the 
border. Asa^s army, mighty as it was, numbered little 
more than a half of that multitude. But he went out, 
he prayed, he conquered. The Ethiopians saw in 
Judah the host of God ; they were broken, and fled, 
never to rally. The Gerarites, a tribe of the Philis- 
tines, who had probably partaken in their inroad, 
partook also in their discomfiture ; and Asa returned 
to Jerusalem in triumph, with great spoils. He was 
welcomed by Azariah or Oded,^ who confirmed what 
must have been already surmised, that the victory was 



' ** We have sought the Lord our God, we have sought Him, 
and He has given us rest on every side " (2 Chron. xiv. 7). 

8 Azariah, the son of Oded, and Oded himself, are both men- 
tioned ; perhaps they were associated in the welcome, and the 
son was the spokesman for both. 
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an answer to prayer, a reward for seeking the Lord, 
and an incitement to further reformation. The king's 
hands were much strengthened by this message. His 
repression of idolatrous practices, not merely among 
his own subjects, but among whatever Israelites he 
could influence, became stricter, the public acknow- 
ledgment of God more solemn, the decorations of the 
Temple more sumptuous.^ And with enthusiasm 
worthy of the days of Moses, Judah " sware unto the 
Lord with a loud voice, and with shouting, and with 
trumpets, and with comets. And all Judah rejoiced 
at the oath : for they had sworn with all their heart, 
and sought Him with their whole desire ; and He was 
found of them : and the Lord gave them rest round 
about" 

This was in Asa's fifteenth year. " There was no 
more war until at least his twenty-fifth year." ^ 

I would, brethren, that I could close our narrative 
at this point ; but, alas ! when those ten years are 
over, we find that a great change has passed upon 
Asa. Hostilities are threatened at the hands of 
Baasha, king of Israel. That prince is building a 



^ Asa gave vessels which his father had dedicated, but probably 
withheld, and others of his own dedication. 

* It seems most reasonable to suppose that this substitution 
(2 Chron. xv. 19) should be made, and '* twenty -sixth " in ch. xvi. 
I, instead of forcing the words, ** thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth years 
of Asa," to refer to the nimiber of years that had elapsed since 
Judah had been established as a separate kingdom. 
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fortress on his very frontier. His purpose cannot be 
mistaken. It is to check the growing intercourse 
between Asa*s subjects and his own. Asa is natu- 
rally alarmed ; but in his alarm he seeks not God — he 
seeks a human, a heathen ally. He bribes Benhadad, 
king of Syria, with his own treasures and the treasures 
of the Temple, to' break an existing league with 
Baasha, and invade the north-eastern provinces of 
Israel. A diversion is thus effected; for Baasha is 
summoned from his scheme of offence by tidings that 
the whole of the coast of Gennesaret is being wasted 
by fire and sword. Asa improves his opportunity. 
He destroys the rising fortress, Ramah, and applies 
to the strengthening of two cities for himself the 
materials prepared by the enemy. 

Yes, he has repelled the danger, but he has in- 
curred a greater danger. He has made God his 
enemy, for he has not trusted in Him as his friend.^ 
How strange, how very mournful, that he who for 
more than a quarter of a century had led men to 
God, should at length have himself turned from Him ! 
that he who, by his life and reign, had preached to 
others, should himself be a castaway ! And is it 
indeed so ? Hanani the prophet has come to remon- 
strate with him ; and his remonstrance, truly though 



^ It is curious that in the Kings the sinful character of this 
transaction is not alluded to ; we gather this entirely from the 
Chronicles, 
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severely kind, must surely move him. "Because 
thou hast relied on the king of Syria, and not relied 
on the Lord thy God, therefore is the host of the 
king of Syria escaped out of thy hand. Were not the 
Ethiopians and Lubims a huge host, with very many 
chariots and horsemen ? Yet because thou didst rely 
on the Lord, He delivered them into thine hand. 
For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout 
the whole earth, to show Himself strong in the behalf 
of them whose heart is perfect toward Him. Herein 
thou hast done foolishly: therefore from henceforth 
thou shalt have wars." Alas ! Asa's heart is hardened. 
The voice of honesty grates harshly on him ; he is 
wroth with the prophet; he even imprisons him. 
And the sacred historian adds, " He oppressed some 
of the people at the same time " ; it may be, because 
they reminded him of the oath which they had sworn 
at his bidding, and in which he had bound himself, 
that God should be their God. 

A few more years pass on, of which we read 
nothing, but of which we must fear much. Asa is 
now stretched on his sick bed ; a lingering disease 
is wasting him ; at length, it is exceeding great. 
Two or three years he lies in deep agony, yet he 
never thinks of God; he "seeks not to the Lord, 
but to the physicians." Is no more said of him than 
this? Does no repentance for his evil deeds come 
upon him ? No remembrance of his youthful faith, 
and of the way in which it was rewarded, flash 
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upon him? Does no light illume the chamber of 
death % No fear of what is beyond death appal him ] 
Brethren, we tremble to reply; but still reply we 
must : Scripture gives no intimation of anything of 
the sort He had long ceased to live by faith, and 
he does not die in faith. To the words, " he sought 
not to the Lord, but to the physicians," succeeds 
the simple announcement, "and Asa slept with his 
fathers, and died in the one and fortieth year of his 
reign." He died. He died, and was buried in his 
own sepulchre, which he had provided for the body, 
however much he had neglected his soul. He was 
buried with great honour in the city of David. He 
was buried with his people's lamentation. But what 
was all this, unless we have reason to suppose that 
angels received his soul, and conveyed it into Abraham's 
bosom, there to abide till the resurrection % 

But have we not judged the case of Asa somewhat 
severely % Would a Christian minister be justified in 
pronouncing a man who had passed the former part 
of his life well to be lost, because the latter part of 
it had been, so far as he could discover, spent in 
forgetfulness of God ? Might he not charitably hope 
that some saving change had taken place in him 
during his sickness, and that he was not so indifferent 
to holy things as he appeared to be % My brethren, 
no discreet Christian minister would pronounce at all 
in a case so proposed to him. But with the texts in 
his mind, " By their fruits je shall know them," and 

D 2 
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''Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh," I can tell you what he would feel. He 
would feel very sad misgivings about one who, in 
his later years, had forsaken the God of his youth 
and his manhood, and even to his dying hour gave 
no sign of having returned to Him. But then it 
would be in consequence of his own ignorance that 
he would decline to pronounce. He knows nothing 
positively, and so he can say nothing positively, con- 
cerning the state of his brother. It is not so here. 
God has laid before us the catalogue of Asa's back- 
slidirigs ; God has declared that he continued in 
them to the moment of his departure hence. And 
thus, for our serious warning. He has illustrated His 
own word by Ezekiel : " When the righteous tumeth 
away from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, 
and doeth according to all the abominations that the 
wicked man doeth, shall he live? All his righteous- 
ness that he hath done shall not be mentioned : in 
his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his sin 
that he hath sinned, in them shall he die." 

We conclude, then, that Asa's case is such as we 
have represented it. If so, it is a scriptural declara- 
tion, that one who has begun well, who has even 
done much for God, who has even led others for a 
time in God's ways, may fall, may fall miserably, may, 
in a word, fail at the last. But what were the causes 
of his fall % Scripture is silent on this point ; we 
may, however, discover two or three of them. 
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He was tried, in the first place, by great success. 
People are inclined to think that success is no trial. 
They are much mistaken. Nothing is more liable to 
produce self-confidence, and neglect of Him who 
bestoweth on the wise their wisdom, and on the 
strong their strength. Unless a man watches him- 
self very narrowly, pride will insinuate itself even 
into the midst of his thanksgivings; complacent 
thoughts of his own foresight underlie his recog- 
nition of God's providence ; convictions of his own 
good desert qualify his confessions of sin. Idols 
had bowed at Asa's word. Profligacy had shrunk 
abashed from his presence. The appointments of 
the Temple had risen to fresh splendour on his 
opening the doors of his treasury. The ancient 
renown of his people had revived under his sway. 
The borders of his kingdom had been extended by 
his poHcy. He had spoken, and cities long dis- 
mantled had resumed their coronal of towers. He 
had led out his armies, and barbarians had fled 
before him. "Whatever he had taken in hand, the 
Lord had made it to prosper. This was at length 
too much for him. He dwelt on his wisdom, it 
became foolishness — on his strength, and it turned 
to weakness ; in a word, he forgot God, who, as He 
had raised him up, had power to cast him down. 

But mark a second point in which Asa was tried, 
and having been tried was found wanting. He was 
placed in the perilous position of having to guide and 
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instruct others — to provide for their spiritual welfare 
— ^to correct whatever tendencies he discovered to- 
wards vice or towards idolatry. Now, little as we are 
accustomed so to view it, this is a great snare to any- 
one. The mother, who teaches her child to pray; 
the father, who watches over his son's moral progress ; 
the master, who is a strict censor of the behaviour of 
his servants ; the Scripture reader, the district visitor, 
the nurse of the sick, the almoner of the poor ; yea, 
even the minister of God who has professionally to 
bring before his people the means of grace and the 
hopes of glory, the right use of the one, and the sober 
entertainment of the other ; these persons are all of 
them in danger of neglecting themselves ; of placing 
themselves, as it were, ab extra, to the duties which 
they have to inculcate; of losing their interest in 
them as things in which they have a deep personal 
concernment. "See how intelligently my children 
say their prayers; how brightly their young eyes 
glisten when I tell them of God who made the world, 
the sun to rule the day, and the moon to rule the 
night, and who made the stars also ; when I talk to 
them of their blessed Saviour, and the love He bore 
to little children. Observe the results of my early 
training — that well-principled youth — that affectionate 
daughter. Did you ever see a household so well dis- 
ciplined as mine 1 And this district of mine, how 
nicely it is arranged ! " Or, again : " Is not this a 
devout congregation, so earnest, so bent upon the 
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high and holy purposes for which it has been sum- 
moned together." These are phrases which we often 
hear from those who are in the situations which I have 
described ; and the thoughts from which they rise are 
continually occurring to their minds. Such persons 
are tempted then in the contemplation of their works, 
to forget themselves, to abate their self-discipline, and 
when the novelty of their employment has passed 
away, to fall back upon other things ; it may be, to 
end with languor, disgust, or carelessness, if not with 
utter faithlessness and sin. 

No doubt, brethren, this was the case with Asa ; 
and his lamentable condition at the last, is recorded 
as a solemn warning, that even the highest profession, 
if not qualified by self-correption ; the best works, if 
not done with perpetual reference to God, man's Great 
Fellow-worker, may issue in failure* 

Gradually, indeed, and very slowly, such lethargy 
may creep over the soul ; as gradually as the fumes 
of the chafing-dish overpower the senses of the sleeper, 
or as the deathhke chill of the mountain steals over 
the weary traveller, and luUs him into a slumber from 
which there is no awakening — but like these, it is 
subtle, silent, fatal. 

But who, then, can be safe, if Asa, who began so 
well, ended so very miserably? My brethren, we 
may all be safe. We have a mighty and unseen 
Guardian, ever ready to watch over us. Only we must 
never be secure. For I would have you distinguish 
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accurately between safety and security. A man is 
safe while he walks in the light, even on the brink 
of a precipice, if he has considered beforehand the 
strength or weakness of his nerves, and so keeps 
at a prudent distance ; or if there is a rail between 
him and the giddy depth ; or if he leans on a strong 
and practised companion ; and he is indebted for this 
his safety to his avoidance of indulging in security. 
But let a man warned beforehand of the great dangers 
of such a journey ; nay, so fully and perfectly aware 
of them, as that he has often dissuaded others from 
running a similar risk, and thus succeeded in saving 
their lives — I say, let such a man be so confident in 
his own sagacity, as to attempt that mountain-path by 
night, with the fence broken, and with neither lantern 
nor guide, he is secure indeed, that is, he is careless, 
he is fool-hardy, but is he safe ? Brethren, of course 
he is not. It is easy to forecast the issue ; we may 
be grieved, but can scarcely be surprised, if some 
traveller on the road beneath that precipice report 
that he is found, on the morrow, a shattered and 
mangled ruin of what had been a man. 

It is only sure-walking that is safe-walking. To 
be sure we must not be secure^ we must be carefiil ; 
carefulness is the earnest of safety ; carefiilness, whose 
maxim is, "Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall;" carefiilness, which, in the words 
of our Litany, petitions the Almighty for deliverance 
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not merely in the "time of tribulation," but in the 
" time of wealth ; " carefulness, which, in the words of 
our Burial Service, exclaims, most humbly and most 
continually, " Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets of our 
hearts ; shut not thy merciful ears to our prayer 3 but 
spare us, Lord most holy, O God most mighty; O 
holy and merciful Saviour, thou most worthy Judge 
eternal, suffer us not at our last hour, for any pains of 
death, to fall from Thee." 

Examples are ever more convincing than precepts. 
Exhibitions of a man falling yet afterwards rising, or, 
erring and falling never to rise, are more graphic than 
abstract statements about errors and their retrieval, 
or errors and their consequences if unretri^ved. We 
are thankful, oh! how thankful, that God has not 
merely declared that He will, for His dear Son's sake, 
receive and pardon the penitent, but has set before us 
a penitent restored, as in the striking case of Manas- 
seh. Then let us be thankful also, that He has not 
merely intimated in general terms that those who 
stand may fall, but has exhibited, for our instruction 
and warning, Asa ; at first, and for a long time indeed, 
standing upright; then declining into self-will and 
worldly policy ; then hardened against reproof; then, 
Ahab-like, hating and imprisoning his reprover ; then 
oppressing his people ; then so wrapt up in himself, 
as not even in his trouble to seek the Lord, and 
thus going down to his grave not reconciled, not 
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comforted, not saved. Let us not be high-minded, 
but fear ; 

" Let us in stedfast humbleness 
Kneel on to Him, who loves to bless 
The prayer that waits for Him; and trembling strive 
To keep the lingering flame in our own breast alive." ^ 



* Thursday before Easter— Keble. 



LECTURE III. 

JEHOSHAPHAT ; or, THE DANGERS OF 

INDECISION. 



2 Chron. xix. I — 3. (1) 

And Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah^ returned to his house in 
peace to Jerusalem, 

And Jehu^ the son of Hanani the seer, went out to meet himy 
and said unto King Jehoshaphat^ Shouldst thou help the ungodly ^ 
and love them that hate the Lord f Therefore is wrath upon thee 
from before the Lord, 

Nevertheless there are good things found in thee,. 

Jehoshaphat ; or, the Dangers of Indeci- 
sion. Such is the subject, brethren, to which I call 
your attention to-day. It has not been without re- 
flection that I have chosen the particular terms in 
which it is expressed. I have, on the one hand, to 
describe to you a man, not lost, but continually in 
danger of being lost ; a man not wicked, but weak ; a 
man, possessing in his character much that was good, 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read s 
t Kings xxii. ; 2 Kings ill. ; 2 Chron. xvii. xviii. xix^ xx. 
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but allowing his goodness to be sullied by approach 
to evil and evil men. I have to shew you how one 
ill-considered step, in the earlier part of his career, 
embarrassed his whole reign ; fettering him with en- 
gagements which he must have felt undesirable, if not 
unlawful, but which he had not strength of mind, 
we should rather say principle, sufficient to disavow 
or break asunder ; and how, though he were saved at 
the last, he dimmed the lustre of his earthly, and it 
may be, of his heavenly crown. On the other hand, 
I have some suggestions to offer which may convert 
the miscarriages of Jehoshaphat into an occasion, 
certainly of self-examination, perhaps of discovery of 
similar weakness in ourselves ; and, if so, under God's 
blessing, of commencement of an effort to overcome it. 
To this part of our subject we shall arrive in due 
course. We have a prior task to perform — to con- 
struct from the Books of Kings and Chronicles a con- 
tinuous memoir of this Prince. Scripture shall supply 
the facts — what Scripture says of them we shall say — 
we shall "nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice." Our object is not to pull down these men 
of old to our own level, but so to arrange, so to ponder 
the records which God has given us of them, as to be - 
led thereby to consider how our own ways, if at all 
like theirs, must appear in the eyes of the Omniscient. 
For, in the words of a well-known writer, " the position 
before us is, that we ourselves, and such as we, are 
the very persons whom Scripture speaks of, and to 
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whom, as men, in every variety of form, it makes its 
condescending though celestial appeal." ^ 

Asa of whom we spoke in our second Lecture, has 
gone down to his grave. The solemnities of his mag- 
nificent funeral are over : and his people have turned 
themselves with anxiety to await the policy of his suc- 
cessor. He soon exhibits himself to be a vigorous 
as well as a religious prince. He strengthens his 
fortresses; he disciplines and officers his army; he 
builds castles and cities of store ; and takes every 
measure in his power, not merely to confirm his sway 
in Judah, but to retain the cities of Israel which his 
father had taken. And as far as religion is concerned, 
he follows the line pursued by Asa in his best days — 
no God save Jehovah is recognised — ^whatever ob- 
servances of the Sodomites had escaped the early 
vigilance of his predecessor, or had sprung up again 
as his faith declined, are put down with a strong hand ; 
the high places, those old causes of offence, are dis- 
couraged, if not entirely destroyed ; and he seems to 
have turned his attention to educating the mass of 
the people. He would not merely take away their 
false gods, or their irregular worship of the true God. 
Princes, priests, and Levites, the high and the in- 
structed classes, are sent by him throughout the cities 
of Judah to spread the knowledge of the law. 



1 Miller, Bampton Lectures ^ p. 128, quoted by Keble, St. 
Bartholomew's Day. 
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For all this he has his reward. The Lord is with 
Jehoshaphat ; the fear of him falls upon all the king- 
doms round about. Edom, though perhaps restless, 
and mindful of Isaac's prophecy, submits quietly to 
the king-depute who is sent from Judah. Some tribes 
of the Philistines, and even the Arabians, give him 
tribute in money or in flocks and herds ; and Ahab 
himself, the ambitious king of Israel, is at peace with 
him. 

Thus far, brethren, all was well. It does not appear 
that he was wrong in being at peace with Ahab, 
idolater as that prince was known to be. Jehoshaphat 
had no commission from on high to conquer Israel ; 
and there was nothing to prevent friendly relations 
from being estabhshed with that power more than 
with any other. But now commences the question- 
able part of his career : now he does that thing which 
at once affects the whole tenor of his reign, and gives 
us the first evidence that his character was weak and 
undecided ; that though, on reflection, easily led back 
to good, he was, from impulse, or want of thought, too 
easily perverted to evil. Who and what Ahab was, 
and who and what Jezebel, his queen, could scarcely 
have been unknown to Jehoshaphat. As a wise and 
religious man he must have mourned over the idolatry 
and wickedness which spread from their court over 
Israel ; yet into their family he permits his son, Jeho- 
ram, to marry. It may be that he was ambitious; 
that he believed that this alliance might spread his 
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influence to Sidon, the native country of Jezebel. It 
may be that he was what worldly men call " politic ; " 
that he desired to cement his peace with Israel by 
this affinity ; or it may be, that he thought of convert- 
ing Ahab*s views into a better and holier channel. 
But from whatever motive he acted, he committed 
the grievous sin of marrying his son to Athahah, the 
idolatrous daughter of idolaters. Of course, this act 
of weakness by no means stood alone. When did 
a man commit one sin, without being drawn into 
another? Jehoshaphat pays a visit of friendship to 
Ahab. He is received with hospitable splendour — 
flattered, caressed, and honoured. He is not proof 
against this. Ahab has a war in hand against Syria 
and requests Jehoshaphat's aid It was impossible 
for the weak king to refuse. Could he think of deny- 
ing anything to his son's father-in-law, and his own 
courteous entertainer] It would be so unkind, so 
ungenerous ; it would hurt the feelings of his friend. 
" I am as thou art, my people as thy people, and my 
horses as thy horses." He only makes one condition 
that inquiry should be made of the Lord, 

Well had it been for him had he sought God's 
sanction at the beginning, before he had set out on 
his journey. But men make up their minds first, and 
then profess to ask for counsel The crafty Ahab 
interposes no difficulty ; the prophets of the court are 
summoned, in number, at least four hundred. They 
have learnt their lesson very well, and predict, with 
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edifying unanimity, a victory at Ramoth-Gilead. Jeho- 
shaphat is not satisfied ; he demands a prophet of the 
Lord. Ahab produces one with some reluctance ; the 
prophet's name is Micaiah. Then ensues a striking 
scene. Micaiah, in bitter irony, probably to show 
how easily pretensions to prophecy are assumed, at 
first professes to confirm the utterances of the false 
prophets. But his tone belies his words. Ahab adjures 
him to speak the truth. At length he does so. " I 
saw all Israel scattered upon the mountains, as sheep 
that have no shepherd, and the Lord said, These have 
no master : let them return, therefore, every man to 
his house in peace." And, then, in that bold apologue 
with which you are all familiar, " While the two kings 
sat majestically on their thrones, he tells them of a more < 
glorious throne than theirs, whereon he saw the God 
of kings sitting. While they were compassed about 
with some hundreds of prophets and thousands of 
subjects and soldiers, he tells them of all the host of 
heaven, attending that other throne. While they were 
deliberating of a war, he tells them of a God of 
heaven, justly decreeing the judgment of a deadly 
deception to Ahab." ^ 

One would think, that after this, Jehoshaphat's 
course had been clear. God's blessing was not upon 
the expedition. If Micaiah was a prophet of God — 
which his worst enemies could not deny — and if his 



1 Bishop Hall. 
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words meant anything, Ahab was himself to fall, and 
his fall might involve his ally. We earnestly hope to 
read that Jehoshaphat has separated from Israel, and 
that his heralds are sounding a proclamation of return 
at once to Jerusalem. Alas ! it is not so. He has 
not one word of intercession to offer fijr the oppressed 
Micaiah, whom Ahab menaces and imprisons. And 
he acts, for a religious man, sinfully; for a prudent 
man, unadvisedly ; for a king, whose life is valuable 
to his own subjects, unwarrantably. Ahab has, no 
doubt, heard that his own life is the special mark of 
the Syrians. At any rate, he determines to save it by 
disguising himself. But Jehoshaphat is to put on his 
robes, and to exhibit himself as the general. This 
piece of fooHsh good-nature, we know not how else to 
term it, had nearly cost him his life. The Syrians 
supposed him to be the king of Israel, and pressed 
him fiercely with their attacks. It was only on Jeho- 
shaphat's crying out, and through God's assistance 
coming to him, that they were moved to depart from 
him. As for the wicked Ahab, how vain his precau- 
tions were ; how a bow drawn at random, drawn 
contrary to the king of Syria's injunctions, sped an 
arrow against him ; this belongs to another history. 
Our sympathies, and our narrative, are occupied with 
the weak, but not unrighteous Jehoshaphat. We 
rejoice to find from our text that he escaped unharmed 
from the battle ; that he returned to his house in peace 
to Jerusalem. 
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We trust that he returned thither a sadder and a 
wiser man ; that his conscience had already reproached 
him with what he had done ; and that he made many 
earnest resolves of firmer and more consistent conduct. 
And we may not doubt that this was the case. Jehu, 
the son of Haivini, the seer, went out to meet him. 
His words were words of rebuke ; yet the humbled 
monarch did not resent them as Asa, his father, had 
resented the words on a somewhat similar occasion of 
Jehu's father; and, probably, because he did not 
resent them, words of encouragement were added. 
" Shouldst thou help the ungodly, and love them that 
hate the Lord % Therefore is wrath upon thee from 
before the Lord. Nevertheless there are good things 
found in thee, in that thou hast taken away the groves 
out of the land, and hast prepared thine heart to seek 
the Lord." The king does not answer in words — 
perhaps his heart is too full — but his deeds are more 
eloquent by far than any words could have been. He 
commences anew his efibrts for the religious welfare 
of his people ; he visits personally the whole of his 
kingdom as a royal missionary of the truth — he reforms 
the courts of law in Jerusalem — ^he makes ample 
provision for the administration of justice by setting 
judges in every city, and though some, perhaps, might 
reproach him with his own want of moral courage 
in what he had so recently done, he does not scruple 
to say, to the officers whom he appointed, ** Deal 
courageously, and the Lord shall be with the good." 
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The next event in his life is a pleasing one. It 
would seem that soon after his return he was threat- 
ened by a formidable confederacy of Ammonites, 
Moabites, and other predatory tribes, as the Edomites 
of Mount Seir, who appeared among the rich gardens 
of Engedi, to the west of the Dead Sea. Jehoshaphat 
does not essay an expedition without consulting God ; 
and a prophet is sent to comfort him by a promise of 
divine deliverance. His army then sets out in the 
guise rather of a religious procession than of a band 
of warriors. Arrived at the field of action, it remains 
motionless, singing praise to the Lord God. A mis- 
understanding breaks out among the enemy ; they 
turn their arms one against the other; they fall in 
multitudes by mutual slaughter ; and Judah has only 
to plunder their camp, and to bless God for the 
victory He has wrought for them. 

It is painful to turn from this scene to Jehoshaphafs 
next act ; to find that though Ahab is dead, the spell 
of that fatal affinity is still about the king of Judah^ 
Ahaziah, Ahab*s son, is notorious for his great wick- 
edness; yet Jehoshaphat joins himself to him, and 
undertakes with him a commercial enterprise. No 
doubt, if he argued at all, he said, "this does not 
involve personal intercourse, it is merely a partnership 
in capital for the good of our respective peoples, it 
is a fair and legitimate opening for industry and 
energy. And did not Solomon himself build vessels 
at the very port at which ours will be built ? Did not 

E 2 
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he thus convert the Red Sea into a servant, and 
bring abundant riches, the productions of Ophir and 
Tarshish, and many a region besides, into his treasury?" 
When a man has determined upon a thing he has 
arguments enough to support it. But however he 
argued, he was wrong; and a prophet, Eliezer, was 
sent to rebuke him. " Because thou hast joined thy- 
self to Ahaziah, the Lord hath broken thy works." 
The ships were broken at Ezion-geber without setting 
out on their voyage. Jehoshaphat, we may believe, 
saw his error, for on Ahaziah's desiring to renew the 
attempt, and to associate their crews together, it is 
really a relief to read, " Jehoshaphat would not" 

Ahaziah dies soon after, and Jehoram (or Joram), 
his brother, is his successor. His character is shortly 
summed up in Holy Scripture. " He wrought evil in 
the sight of the Lord ; " there is only this palliation of 
it, " but not like his father and like his mother ; for he 
put away the image of Baal that his father had made." 
It may be that Jehoshaphat had heard of this partial 
attempt at amendment ; and that it opened his heart 
towards him. Shall he not take him by the hand ? 
shall he not encourage him by his own personal ex- 
ample? It is strange, however, that one who had 
been rebuked for allying himself with Ahab, and for 
allying himself with Ahaziah, should so unhesitatingly 
league himself with Joram. He is requested by 
him to take part in repelling an invasion of the 
Moabites, who had shaken off their allegiance to Israel 
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on hearing of Ahab*s death. His very reply to the 
request is suggestive of sad memories. We wonder 
he did not recall an occasion on which he used the 
same words. " I am as thou art, my people as thy 
people, and my horses as thy horses." Surely there 
must have risen up before him, that morning when 
"in the void place in the entrance of the gate of 
Samaria," two kings were sitting, clothed in royal 
apparel, and girt by a glorious and splendid assembly ; 
and that evening at Ramoth-Gilead, when one of those 
very kings lay dead in his chariot, and the other had 
escaped, with difficulty, from the hands of the warriors 
of Syria. But Jehoshaphat uses them without scruple 
this second time.. And without consulting God, he 
summons the tributary king of Edom and his forces, 
and takes the field with Joram. How distress and 
drought overtook the army of the three confederates ; 
how Elisha came to their assistance, and declared that 
for the sake of Jehoshaphat, the Lord would deliver 
them; how a miracle was wrought, at once to relieve 
their necessities, and to mislead the hosts of the enemy, 
we may not pause to telL It is more important to 
observe how Jehoshaphat appears in the transaction. 
That ancient fault, his evil alliance, is still entangling 
him ; his temper of too easy compliance has not yet 
deserted him ; he is, indeed, as ever, amiable and 
well-meaning ; he is not of those who omit seeking 
God altogether, but he seeks God too late ; he seeks 
Him after acting, or in the midst of action, instead of 
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before commencing action; and so he has to seek 
Him with compunction and bitter repentance, with 
the tears of the returning prodigal, rather than with 
the trust of the son who ever leans on his father, ever 
humbly consults his will. 

Yet Jehoshaphat was saved at the last ; saved not, 
indeed, as one of the chief of saints, but still saved. 
The words of the prophet Elisha are sufficient to 
prove this. " Were it not that I regard the presence 
of Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, I would not look 
towards thee, nor see thee," is his declaration to the 
king of Israel. Inspired men speak not thus of those 
who are rejected by the Almighty. Yes, even though 
Jehoshaphat had sinned, sinned often, repented 
often, and then sinned again almost in the same way 
as before, the prophet, representing God, sees that 
in him which he may encourage and love. We 
believe, brethren, that He who called Abraham His 
friend, though he twice, and each time under the 
same temptation, shewed want of moral courage — He 
who forgave Peter, though he thrice denied his Lord 
— ^has also forgiven Jehoshaphat, blotted out the re- 
membrance of his weakness, and received him, for 
His dear Son's sake, into Paradise, the vestibule of 
heaven. How different the end of Asa ! The last 
words we read of him are — " He sought not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians ; and Asa slept with his 
fathers." Jehoshaphat, too, sleeps with his fathers ; 
but, in spite of the many faults in his character, in 
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spite of his many indecisions, he had, before he died, 
borne of him, by the mouth of a prophet, this testi- 
mony that he pleased God ; and it will be confirmed 
at the resurrection of the just 

I shall have spoken to little purpose, brethren, 
unless you have seen already the great, the extreme 
danger to which a lack of firmness is likely to expose 
a man. You have noted how that affinity with 
Ahab's family, contracted without consideration of 
consequences, affected more or less the whole life of 
Jehoshaphat And you have observed that this act 
of his did not stand alone ; that it was but the first oi 
a series of acts more or less sinful, but all of them so 
sinfiil, that had God called him hence while he was 
engaged in any one of them we should have had most 
serious dbubts as to his being accepted. 

Now, should not this make us cautious 1 Cautious, 
first in such important matters as forming family con- 
nexions, or partnerships in businesses or professions. 
It is a grave, a very grave thing to be brought in 
continued, in inevitable intercourse with those whose 
maxims of living we cannot agree with in conscience, 
yet cannot disagree with in comfort. We may, it 
is true, fancy that we shall win them to our side. 
Alas I such is human nature, we are more likely, 
silently to be led to theirs ; to be induced, by little 
and little, to adopt those very principles, or live as 
though we had adopted them, of which we once 
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thought unfavourably. " He that toucheth pitch (says 
the son of Sirach) shall be defiled therewith ; and he 
that hath fellowship with a proud man shall be like 
unto him." ^ " Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbeHevers — for what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness*? and what communion hath 
light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ 
with Belial 1 or what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols'? for ye are the temple of the living 
God." 2 These are the words of St Paul, and they 
interpret the Law by the Gospel; they convert the 
rebuke of Jehoshaphat in the text, into a standing 
admonition to the Christian. 

But it should also make us cautious in what appear 
minor things. Let me just explain what I mean. 
Observe the man who is over persuaded to what he be- 
lieves to be evil ; the man who says, I will act at once, 
for if I reflect I shall draw off; the man who consents 
to do what is wrong, and justifies himself by saying. 
Some good will come out of it; the man who fre- 
quents the society of the vicious, yet believes that he 
can escape corruption ; the man who enjoys the jests 
of the profane, yet supposes that his mind can retain 
its reverence for holy things ; the man who is silent 
when he should declare openly his disapprobation of 



Ecclus. xiii. i. ^2 Cor. vi. 14 — 16. 
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evil ; the man who runs himself into temptation, yet 
trusts that God will find him a way out of it All 
these persons do, in their measure and degree, expose 
themselves to danger— commit acts of indecision — sin 
against their better judgment, or what would, on reflec- 
tion, be their better judgment — take a step which may 
necessitate others, against which they may exert them- 
selves in vain — ^impress a stain on their conscience, 
which it may require years to efface — and plant on 
the soil of their souls a weed so vivacious, so self- 
spreadiug, so absorbent of moisture and nutriment, 
that bye and bye it may choke the growth of all 
Christian graces and virtues. 

It is true, indeed, that, after all, we may be saved. 
Jehoshaphafs history tells us this; but wherefore, 
brethren, is it recorded % to encourage us to continue 
in our sin, and to acquiesce without a struggle in 
our weakness? Not so, siu:ely. It is recorded, to 
encourage us to desert the one, to arouse ourselves 
from the other ; to induce us, though we feel past sins 
entangling us, to break their meshes ; though we have 
fallen, not to despair; though we even repeat the 
transgression of which we believed we had repented 
thoroughly, to make further and more vigorous efforts 
to avoid it. It is recorded, moreover, to assure us 
that God is ever taking opportunities to recall us; 
that He is ever watching, if by chance He can find 
an inlet to the sinner's heart ; ever more ready to 
foster his faintest, his most latent good tendency into 
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action, than to condemn him irrevocably for his un- 
certain and wavering resolution ; 

** What, fallen again ? Yet cheerful rise ; 
Thine Intercessor never dies." 1 

One feels a sort of feverish and anxious interest in 
reading the life of Jehoshaphat He begins so well, 
yet he entangles himself so cruelly j he is led so near 
to destruction — he shows such weakness, such infa- 
tuation, that at one time we believe he must be lost 
Through God's grace and God's care, both his tem- 
poral and his spiritual life are prolonged; and we 
rejoice to see him so firmly set on good courses, as 
to give hopes of permanent stability. But again and 
again he disappoints us ; again and again he waxes 
prayerless, or prays but late, and only just not too 
late. We can never suppose him to be out of danger ; 
and we experience a satisfaction which no fictitious 
history could ever inspire us with, in discovering that 
he has not failed at last Such, at least, brethren, 
was my own feeling, when first I put his history to- 
gether, when first I began, as it were, to discover the 
coherence of its several parts ; and such, I think, 
must be yours, as you have listened to it to-day. 
Now, why should this be? Why should the annals 
of one, who lived so long ago, have power to move 
us so strongly ? Because, brethren, we are all of us 



1 Holy Communion. — Keble. 
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conscious of great indecision, conscious of many in- 
consistencies, conscious of having too often performed 
the very part which, in his case, was accompanied 
with so much peril. " The good which we would, we 
do not; and the evil which we would not, that we 
do." And this, alas ! is so much our tendency, that 
we are constrained to come before God every day of 
our lives, and make the same confession each day : 
"We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done." Accordingly, convinced 
as we are that Christ has died for man, and that He 
has sent His Spirit to guide man, we feel deeply 
anxious to be assured that one as weak and wa)n¥ard 
as ourselves has been pardoned, guided and saved. 
This history assures us that such is the case. Jeho- 
shaphat has been saved and pardoned by One whom 
he knew not. Jehoshaphat has been guided and 
strengthened by a mighty and potent Spirit, of whose 
Name he never heard. After each fall he has been 
lifted up ; after each backsliding, helped forward ; 
and at length, out of weakness made strong. 

Such, I believe, brethren, is the secret of our 
interest in this history. The early part of it is so 
true a sketch of ourselves, that we cannot repress our 
curiosity to know what was the end. Better were it 
for us, far better, not to have fallen into great sins ; 
better to have no broken vows, no neglected obliga- 
tions, no despised warnings, of which to accuse bur- 
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selves and repent; better to pass, like Josiah, a 
tranquil and consistent career. But if this is not so, 
it is still well to retrace our steps, to struggle against 
our sins, as did Jehoshaphat, and, through Christ's 
pardoning love, to find peace at the last — a peace 
which the world, with all its alliances, and compro- 
mises, and apologies for sin, cannot give — ^a peace 
which, blessed be God, it is powerless to take away. 

I have only one word more. Perhaps some one 
may hear me who has lamented his indecision ; who 
has felt in himself a yearning for better things, but 
has never realized better things; who has gone on, 
week after week, and month after month, and year 
after year, in courses which his better judgment dis- 
approves. Is such a person to have hope, because 
Jehoshaphat was saved? No, brethren, he cannot 
hope, unless he resembles that king, not merely in 
his self-reproach, but in, after every fall, his renewed 
efforts for firmness ; unless, when reminded of God, 
he prays to Him, and, though late, consults Him; 
unless, when conscious that he has dishonoured his 
holy calling, he lays himself out to honour it ; unless, 
when rebuked for sin, he is penitent and humble ; 
unless, when solicited to renew his sin, he has the 
courage to say, " The Lord being my helper, I will 
not" Then, indeed, he may take hope; then Jeho- 
shaphat*s history has been both written for him, and 
written not in vain. Amen. 
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See I Kings xxii. 50. 2 Kings viii. 16 — 24. 2 Chron. xxi. 

Jehoshaphat was succeeded on the throne by 
Jehoram (or Joram)/ whom he had already, for some 
time, associated with himself in the government. He 
was his eldest son, a circumstance to which he appears 
to have owed an advancement by no means due to 
any eminence of character. His bad qualities had 
probably been kept in check during Jehoshaphat's life- 
time, but no sooner is that good but weak king gone 
down to his grave, than he commences a course of 
violence and idolatry. This, indeed, might have been 
expected from his having Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab, to wife. He had six brothers, whom Jehosha- 
phat had endowed with gifts of wealth and of fenced 
cities. All of these Jehoram remorselessly put to 
death, and with them divers also of the chief men of 
the nation. His other atrocities are not mentioned 



1 The similarity of names in the reigning houses of Israel and 
Judah, caused doubtless by the family alliance between Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat, produces some confusion. To obviate this as 
far as possible, in one of the cases, I have limited the name 
Joram to the King of Israel, Jehoram to the King of Judah. 
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in detail, but it is said of him, generally, that " he 
wrought that which was evil in the eyes of the Lord." 
It is even declared that it was only " because of the 
covenant that the Lord had made with David, and as 
He had promised to give a light (or lamp) to him and 
his sons for ever," that the whole royal house was not 
condemned to destruction. But signal punishments 
befell him. First, the Edomites who had since David's 
time been subject to the kings of Judah, under a 
deputy or viceroy, revolted. Jehoram took up arms 
against them, but though he gained some success in a 
night battle, he was unable to reconquer them. They 
set up an independent kingdom, and even Elath (or 
Eloth), the port on the Red Sea, which was essential 
to the commerce of his subjects, was lost to Judah 
until the days of Uzziah. Thus that ancient prophecy 
was fulfilled, by which Esau had long ago been com- 
forted in reference to the fortunes of his descendants : 
" It shall come to pass when thou shalt have the 
dominion that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy 
neck." That it was fulfilled at this particular time, 
and that Libnah,* one of the king's most important 
fortresses, revolted simultaneously, was, we are told 
expressly, "because Jehoram had forsaken the Lord 
God of his fathers." His personal sins included 



1 Perhaps it was the simultaneous revolt of Libnah which 
prevented Jehoram from following up his victory over the Edom- 
ites. No other probable cause can be assigned for his neglect of 
such an opportunity. 
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whatever the kings of Israel and the house of Ahab 
had imagined, and among them, as we may well 
believe, the making Baal-worship the court religion. 
And he did not confine his idolatry to mere example. 
"He made high places in the mountains of Judah, 
and caused the inhabitants of Jerusalem to commit 
fornication, and compelled Judah thereto." But loss 
of dominion and influence was not to be his only 
punishment His sins were so foul and unnatural 
that an utterance issued even from the unseen world 
to denounce further woes that should ensue upon 
them. Elijah had been long removed from the earth. 
But, in some mysterious manner there came a Writing 
from that prophet to Jehoram. Whether this Writing 
was sent by direct supernatural agency — or whether 
having been indited by divine revelation, before Elijah's 
departure, it was conveyed to the king by Elisha, or 
by some other messenger, we are not informed — but 
to Jehoram it came, as distinct and as intelligibly seen 
by him as was the writing on the wall at Babylon, by 
Belshazzar. Its import was this — "Thus saith the 
Lord God of David thy father. Because thou hast 
not walked in the ways of Jehoshaphat thy father, 
nor in the ways of Asa king of Judah, but hast 
walked in the way of the kings of Israel, and hast 
made Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to go a 
whoring, like to the whoredoms of the house of Ahab, 
and also hast slain thy brethren of thy father's house, 
which were better than thyself : behold, with a great 
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plague will the Lord smite thy people, and thy children, 
and thy wives, and all thy goods ; and thou shalt have 
great sickness by disease of thy bowels, until thy 
bowels fall out by reason of thy sickness day by day." 
Such was the tremendous malediction which even the 
long-suffering God was, so to speak, constrained to 
send to Jehoram. So far as we can judge from the 
event, it was productive of no amendment on the part 
of the king. Then the sentence proceeded to execution. 
" The Lord stirred up against Jehoram, the spirit of 
the Philistines, and of the Arabians that were near the 
Ethiopians." These hordes had been tributary to 
Jehoshaphat, but like Edom, they despised Jehosha- 
phat's effeminate son. They poured into Judah, and, 
if they did not actually take Jerusalem, they sacked 
the royal palace of its substance, slew all the king's 
sons except Ahaziah^ the youngest, and carried his 
wives into captivity. Last stage of all, a lingering 
sickness, of the exact nature which had been foretold, 
fell upon himself Two years he lingered in deep 
misery. At length "he departed," says the sacred 
annalist, " without being desired." " They buried him 
in the city of David, but not in the sepulchre of the 
kings." " And his people made no burning for him, 
like the burning of his fathers." His sins and his 
punishment are recorded, a mournful exemplification 

1 Called in one place, Jehoakazy by a mere transposition of 
the elements of his name, and in another, by a mistake of the 
copyists, Azariah, 
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of the saying, " With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again." He had killed his father's 
children ; his own, save one, were killed. He had 
coveted and gained by violence his brethren's wealth 
and his brethren's cities ; he lost his o>vn substance, 
and a portion of his own dominions. He gave his 
body to be a servant to sin ; in his body he was 
chastised for sin. He gave his heart to Baal j and 
seems in judicial requital to have lost the power of lis- 
tening to warnings, how solemnly soever conveyed to 
him, from the true and living God. We are sometimes 
inclined to think that Abraham in the Parable deals 
harshly with the brethren of Dives — that if one had 
been sent them from the dead they might possibly 
have repented and have been saved. "They have 
Moses and the prophets" (is his reply to the pleading 
appeal addressed to him) ; " if they hear not them, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead" Jehoram's case shall be his justification. 
Having Moses in the Law before him, having living 
prophets, perhaps in his court, certainly in his very 
neighbourhood, he refused to listen to them. So the 
Writing from Elijah himself, though sent to him from 
the world beyond the veil, had no power to arrest him 
in his sin. It is worth remarking that, did we not 
possess the Books of Chronicles, this incident, which 
thus points the moral of one of our Lord's most striking 
Parables, would have been altogether hidden from us. 
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Note on the " Writing of Elijah." — It is obvious 
that Elijah's translation had occurred some years pre- 
viously, for Elisha, not Elijah, was the prophet who 
was instrumental in Jehoshaphaf s deliverance from 
the Moabites. The occurrence then of " the Writing " 
could not have taken place during the earthly Ufe of 
Elijah. It is quite a gratuitous assumption to imagine, 
with some, that the name Elijah has been substituted 
by a transcriber's error for Elisha in the text of the 
passage from which our narrative is drawn. We must, 
therefore, either suppose that Elijah was divinely in- 
formed before his translation of what Jehoram would 
do, and what he would be (as Elisha was enabled to 
foresee HazaeFs conduct), and that he left the denun- 
ciation in writing to be communicated to the king in 
due time — or, which I think is most natural, we must 
admit an intimation to have come, by God's opera- 
tion, from Elijah himself, and to have been conveyed 
to Jehoram, as was a later warning to Bejshazzar. 
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See 2 Kings viii. 24 — 29 ; ix. 21 — 29 ; x. 12 — 14. 
2 Chron. xx. 35 — 37 ; xxii. 

Ahaziah, the youngest and only surviving son of 
Jehoram, became king on the fatal termination of his 
father's illness. Scarcely anything is recorded of him 
except that he was in Avickedness a true member of 
the house of Ahab. He was twenty-two years^ of age 
when he came to the throne, and he reigned one year. 
The spell of Athaliah was about him, as it was about 
his father Jehoram ; and his connexion with his uncle 
Joram (or Jehoram), King of Israel, was his destruc- 
tion. It appears that he associated himself with Joram 
in a war against Hazael and the Syrians, and was 
present at the siege of Ramoth-Gilead, the very place 
which, as we have seen already, had been fatal to 
Ahab. The present campaign was a successful one ; 
but Joram received a severe wound, which compelled 



1 2 Kings viii. 26. Forty-two, in Chronicles xxii. 2, is obviously 
a transcriber's error, which would make him older than his 
father. So Azariah in 2 Chronicles xxii. 6 is an error for 
Ahaziah. 
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him to quit his army and repair to Jezreel to be cured. 
Ahaziah soon paid him a visit, apparently an acci- 
dental one, to inquire after his health. But God had 
ordained that he should thus be involved in the over- 
throw of the house of Ahab. He had probably left 
the bulk of his forces at Ramoth-Gilead, where Jehu 
was high in command over the forces of Joram. If 
he had any retinue, it must have been a small one, 
consisting chiefly of his kinsmen. It thus happened, 
so to speak, that both the kings were almost defence- 
less, and quite unprepared to meet the rebellious 
captain in the field. This circumstance will serve to 
account for the little difficulty experienced by Jehu in 
carrying out his design. The uncle and nephew were 
taken quite unawares; for Jehu had, with his pro- 
verbial impetuosity, hurried on to Jezreel before tidings 
of his defection could arrive. His approach caused 
some surprise, but the two kings went out to meet 
him, either not suspecting his intentions, or, if they 
suspected them, hoping to overawe him by their 
presence. Jehu immediately despatched Joram, and 
commenced the pursuit of Ahaziah, who had betaken 
himself to flight After a while he left the pursuit 
to his servants and entered into Jezreel. He had 
more important business on his hands. Whether by 
the connivance of his pursuers, or by the speed of his 
chariot, Ahaziah seems to have escaped for the time 
by the way of Beth-hag-gan (translated in our version, 
"the Garden-house"), orEngannim (Josh. xix. 21; xxi. 
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29), and to have reached Samaria in safety. Mean- 
while Jehu was accomplishing his task of exterminating 
the house of Ahab. Jezebel, the guilty partaker of all 
her husband's sins, and in many respects the instigator 
of them, was his first victim. His next step was to 
demand the death of the seventy sons of Ahab, who 
were under the guardianship of the chief men of 
Samaria. Their heads were sent to him at Jezreel ; 
there was no resisting the conqueror. "Two kings 
stood not before Jehu," argued, the terrified princes — 
" Joram we know is dead — Ahaziah has fled, and is 
hiding for his life — ^how then shall we stand 1 " Having 
received this ghastly token of submission, Jehu now 
determined to visit Samaria in person. Ahaziah 
began to tremble in his concealment, and sent forty- 
two of his kinsmen^ to pay his court to the family of 
his enemy, or as it is expressed in Scripture, " to salute 
the children of the king and the children of the 
queen." On meeting Jehu the envoys are imme- 
diately put to death, and he himself advances on 
Samaria. Of course the gates are opened to him, and 
Ahaziah is sought for and brought into his presence. 
A command was no doubt issued for his execution, 
but he must again have effected his escape, for we 
find him flying northwards in the direction of Megiddo. 



1 They are called generally his brethren in the 2nd of Kings, 
but, more exactly, the sons of his brethren in the 2nd of Chronicles. 
His brethren proper had all been slain by the Arabians. 
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He probably hoped to obtain shelter in that fortress 
for a while, and thence to reach the friendly territory 
of his relative, the King of Sidon. There he might 
have stayed until he could go by sea to the coast of 
Judah. But though the distance from Samaria to 
Megiddo was scarcely twenty miles, he was overtaken 
by Jehu or his emissaries, and mortally wounded, at 
the ascent to Gur which is by Ibleam. If he reached 
Megiddo, it was only to die there. His servants 
carried his body in his chariot to Jerusalem and buried 
it in his sepulchre, "because, said they, he is the 
son of Jehoshaphat, who sought the Lord with all his 
heart" "So," concludes the sacred annalist, "the 
house of Ahaziah had no power to keep still the 
kingdom." 



The accounts given of the death of Ahaziah in the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles are at first sight very 
different, and indeed almost discordant. But they 
may be reconciled, as Lightfoot has shown, by sup- 
posing that the narrative of the Kings concisely sums 
up the whole transaction in order that the ends of 
Joram and Ahaziah may appear together. Thus the 
intervening facts of Ahaziah's reaching Samaria, and 
lying concealed there, would not be mentioned. 
Besides, as has been well suggested, it is not at all 
necessary to suppose that though Jehu issued his 
command, "Smite him also in his chariot," under 
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the walls of Jezreel, or just after Ahaziah had betaken 
himself to flight, his servants either executed or could 
execute his command immediately. The Book of 
Chronicles is the more methodical and exact in stating 
the order of events, and has been mainly followed in our 
narrative. Accordingly, we have placed the slaughter 
of the kinsmen of Ahaziah before Ahaziah's own death, 
and considered their mission to have been a mark of 
attention paid to the family of Jehu and his queen, 
at Ahaziah's instance. The ordinary explanation of 
their errand is somewhat different That supposes 
them to have been ignorant of the revolution that 
had taken place in Israel, and to have been going, 
of their own accord, as at other times, to visit the 
children of Ahab and Jezebel in Samaria. And 
their ignorance is attributed to their having come out 
of Judah. But there are grave objections to such an 
interpretation. They are said to be persons "who 
ministered to Ahaziah," an expression which seems 
to imply that they were about his person, and came 
direct from him. Again, before they encountered 
Jehu, they must have passed through a considerable 
portion of the territory of Israel, and could hardly 
have failed to hear tidings of the overthrow of 
Ahab's dynasty. Besides, granting that they had 
failed to hear such tidings, it is not at all pro- 
bable that, Ahab being now for some time dead, 
they would have spoken of " the children of the king 
and the children of the queen" — or of all Ahab's 
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children as being Jezebel's children also. And there 
is nothing to show that they were going to Samaria, 
where Ahab's children were. They seem rather on 
the road to Jezreel. Jezebel, indeed, was still in 
high place and dignity — so they may have thought of 
her, if they had not heard of her death — as Queen 
Mother; but who can the king be whose name is here 
associated with hers % Ahaziah, the late king of Israel, 
cannot be the person, for we are expressly told that 
he had no son. And there is no intimation that 
Joram, his brother and successor, had any children. 
We are thus, I think, led almost unavoidably to the 
conclusion that Jehu and his queen must be the 
persons indicated. 

The exact locality of the ascent or " going up to 
Gur, which is by Ibleam," and indeed of Ibleam itself, 
cannot be ascertained. But if our arrangement of 
the narrative and of the movements of Ahaziah is 
correct, it must have lain between Samaria and 
Megiddo, and not far from the latter place. There 
is no doubt that Beth-hag-gan, or Engannim, lay to 
the south of Jezreel, and that it was on the road from 
Jezreel to Samaria, 

On the whole, it will be observed that the only 
transaction postulated, in order to harmonize the two 
accounts, is Ahaziah's escape from Samaria, after he 
had been brought into Jehu's presence — and that the 
only departure from the ordinary interpretation is the 
colour given to the errand of the kinsmen of Ahaziah. 



ATHALIAH. 



See 2 Kings viii. i8, 26, 27 ; xi. 2 Chron. xxi. 6 ; 
xxii. 2, 3, 10 — 12 ; xxiii. 

The biography of this usurping queen, who for 
more than six years dishonoured the throne of Judah, 
is given at length in the Fourth Lecture. Her evil 
influence over her husband Jehoram, and her son 
Ahaziah, has been already noticed. 



LECTURE IV. 



JOASH ; OR, INGRATITUDE. 



2 ChRON. xxiv. 20 — 22.0 

And the Spirit of God came upon Zechariah the son ofjehoiada 
the priest^ which stood ctbove the people, and said unto them. Thus 
saith God, Why transgress ye the commandments of the Lord that 
ye cannot prosper f because ye have forsaken the Lord He hath also 
forsctken you. 

And they conspired against him, and stoned him with stones at 
the commandment of the king in the court of the house of the Lord, 

Thus yoash the king remembered not the kindness which 
Jehoictda his father had done to him, but slew his son. And 
when he died, he said. The Lord look upon it and require it, 

" Some vices are such as nature smiles upon, though 
frowned at by divine justice : others are such, as even 
nature itself abhors ; such is that of ingratitude, which 
therefore carries so much more detestation from God, 
as it is more odious even to them who have blotted 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read : — 
2 Kings xi. xii. ; 2 Chron. xxii. io^i2. xxiii. xxiv. 
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out the image of God." Thus writes Bishop Hall, 
in his Contemplations on the Life of Joash, whose 
career we are to sketch to-day. If his words needed 
any confirmation it would be found in the following 
fact : — In reading the life of the Patriarch Joseph, 
there is no circumstance in the ill-treatment which 
that innocent man received, which makes even the 
mere man of the world more indignant than this. There 
was a certain servant of Pharaoh, who was cheered 
by Joseph when in prison, and whose dreams were 
interpreted by Joseph for him. The diviner asked 
nothing in return, save that " when it should be well 
with him," whom he had served, " he would think of 
him and shew kindness to him," and " make mention 
of him to Pharaoh, and bring him out of the dungeon." 
The servant was restored to his office, " yet he did not 
remember Joseph, but forgat him." Now, I say, the 
very man of the world excuses Joseph's brethren 
their envy, and the wife of Potiphar her false accusa- 
tion, and Potiphar himself the hasty action of his 
jealousy; he cannot excuse that servant of Pharaoh 
his unworthy forgetfulness of his benefactor. Or, to 
take an instance from our own national history: — 
He can forgive King Charles the Second his frivolity, 
his folly, his debauchery, his becoming a pensioner of 
France, and his disappointment of the hopes of the 
English nation ; he cannot forgive him his heartless 
neglect of those who had shed their blood and 
forfeited their possessions for him, and whom he left 
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to pine in poverty. Truly our great dramatic poet 
did but express the universal sentiment when he made 
Amiens sing, — 

" Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not." 1 

But let us come more closely to our subject, which 
I have entitled 

joash; or, ingratitude. 

It will be our duty first to trace this king's biography, 
and then to advert to the lessons which it is peculiarly 
calculated to enforce. 

The very cradle of Joash was encompassed with 
bloodshed and sorrow. He was the son of Ahaziah, 
King of Judah, and was not merely the only one of 
that king's sons who escaped massacre at the hands 
of his usurping grandmother, Athaliah, but almost 
the only direct heir of David through Solomon. 
Jehoram, his grandfather, had killed all his own 
brethren — as if in judicial requital, all Jehoram's 
sons except Ahaziah had been cut off in an invasion 
of the Philistines and Arabians ; Ahaziah himself, and 
his other male relations, who are in scripture called 



* As you Like ity act ii. sc. 7. 
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his brethren (2 Kings x. 3) or the sons of his brethren 
(2 Chr. xxii. 8), fell beneath the sword of Jehu. 
Within little more than a year, two kings had died, 
Jehoram by a painful disease, the divine punishment 
for his sins, Ahaziah, by actual violence. At this 
crisis a vigorous hand was required to guide the 
falUng state. Such a hand was that of Athaliah, the 
wife of Jehoram, and mother of the deceased king 
— but it was vigorous only in wickedness, and she 
employed it for the destruction of her house, instead 
of for its sustentation. With a remorseless and un- 
scrupulous spirit not unbecoming the daughter of 
Jezebel, (you will remember how that queen contrived 
the death of Naboth), no sooner had Athaliah heard 
of Ahaziah's death, than, in the words of the sacred 
historian, " she rose and destroyed all the seed royal." 
With a ferocity scarcely equalled by our great tra- 
gedian's conception of the character of Lady Macbeth, 
she removed from the path of her ambition, so at 
least she believed, all her grandsons, and occupied 
for six long years the thus vacant throne of Judah. 
But God still remembered His promise to the line 
of David, and preserved it from utter extinction. 
The unwomanly one was foiled by a woman. It 
happened (so men speak) that Jehosheba (called 
Jehoshabeath in Chronicles) the sister of Ahaziah was 
married to the priest Jehoiada, a man already of 
venerable age and character, and likely, if any one 
was, to resist the storm which had overwhelmed the 
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nation. Even he appears to have been powerless at 
the moment, so far as open action was concerned. 
But Jehosheba succeeded in rescuing from the general 
slaughter one of her young nephews, an infant scarcely 
a year old, and him, together with his nurse, she 
concealed in one of the chambers of the Temple, 
until happier times should come, and the king should 
enjoy his own again. 

That child was Joash. For six years, we are told, 
he was tended by his gentle guardians, who, doubt- 
less, so far as he was able to learn, instructed him in 
the divine ways, held the little hands in prayer, and, 
taught the weak knees their kneeling. But in the 
seventh year "Jehoiada strengthened himself," and, 
in combination with the chiefs of the army and the 
mass of the Levitical tribe, brought about a successful 
revolution. By choosing the sabbath as the day 
of the movement, and retaining those of the Course 
whose turn it was to retire from its allotted service, he 
doubled the number of the official forces of the Temple. 
A large body of men, not of the sacred order, for 
whom weapons were furnished from the armoury 
which since David's time had been established within 
the sacred precincts, was stationed in the courts, and 
at other important positions. All things are thus in 
readiness for the inauguration of the youthful king. 
At length he is brought forth from his concealment, and 
is presented to his assembled subjects. None of them 
save the leaders of the insurrection had ever before 
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seen him, but all were ready to tender to him their 
deep and affectionate loyalty. They had not forgotten 
Jehoshaphat, and their hearts looked forward with joy 
to the revival of his virtue and prowess in this royal 
child, so long lost, so unexpectedly restored. And now 
the coronation proceeds — the crown is placed on the 
youthful brow, the book of the testimony is presented 
to him. Jehoiada and his sons anoint him as had 
been the custom aforetime, and a cry bursts from 
the multitude within, which is taken up by ten 
thousand voices without, " Let the king live," or, as 
our version gives it, " God save the king." The usurp- 
ing queen hears it, and hastens in all speed to the 
Temple. She was probably in ignorance of what had 
been going on, so secretly and so judiciously had the 
scheme been contrived and put into execution. One 
glance disclosed the cause. "She looked, and, be- 
hold, the king stood at his pillar at the entering in, 
and the princes and the trumpets by the king ; and 
all the people of the land rejoiced, and sounded with 
trumpets, also the singers with instruments of music, 
and such as taught to sing praise. Then Athaliah 
rent her clothes, and said. Treason, Treason." She 
has uttered her own sentence by that word. Treason 
there had been, but on her own part, and for that 
treason she must die. She is hurried by command 
of Jehoiada beyond the ranges of the holy house, 
and there immediately slain. The next step is a 
covenant, on the parts of Jehoiada, the people. 
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and the king, that they would be the Lord's people. 
The worship of Baal is put down, and Baal's house 
destroyed ; measures are taken for the better hallow- 
ing of the Temple ; and the king is conducted with 
pomp and circumstance to the palace and set on the 
throne of the kingdom. The popular feeling is well 
expressed by the compiler of the Second Book of; 
Chronicles: "And all the people of the land re-, 
joiced : and the city was quiet, after that they had 
slain Athaliah with the sword." 

Well, Joash is now king. How does he comport 
himself in that high position 1 We speak not of his 
minority, when he was under the wise counsels of 
Jehoiada to whom he owed so much, but after his 
minority has passed by. Scripture tells us something 
of him, but that something, alas ! is anticipatory of 
evil, and seems to show that he walked religiously 
rather from good example than from firmness of 
inward principle. "Joash did that which was right 
in the sight of the Lord, all the days of Jehoiada the 
priests There is, however, one notable transaction 
of his which speaks of better things. He was urgent 
upon the priestly order to repair the house of God, 
which had been left in grievous ruin, and despoiled of 
its noblest ornaments by the rapacity and impiety of 
his predecessors. It may have been from Jehoiada's 
great age, or it may have been fi*om the venality of 
those who were priests under him, but the work was 
not put in hand, and the supplies devoted to it were 
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intercepted. Thus matters went on till in the twenty- 
third year of his reign the king again interfered. 
This time, in a manner which would brook no 
evasion, he aided the feeble efforts of Jehoiada, and 
the Temple was restored to its splendour. 

But the time had now come when that good man, 
Jehoiada, must die. His years had been prolonged 
to an amount beyond that of his contemporaries ; he 
died, and was buried with singular honoiu* " in the 
city of David, among the kings, because he had done 
good in Israel, both towards God, and towards His 
house." He died, and everything that was good in 
Joash, his zeal for God's service, his regard for justice, 
yea, all the better instincts of humanity, appear to 
have died with him. 

We need not indeed suppose that Joash had all this 
while been a dissembler — that he had waited for the 
death of Jehoiada, as for an event which should eman- 
cipate him from one whom he could not if he would 
disobey. Doubtless he felt sorrow at his departure, 
and it may be that, like that other Joash, the King of 
Israel, at the death of Elisha, he " wept over his face " 
as he was dying, and said, " O, my father, my father, 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof." But 
whatever his feehngs were, they were miserably 
shallow, and as miserably short-lived. We find him 
immediately led away by dissolute companions among 
the princes of Judah, deserting the house of God, 
serving groves and idols, leading the people into sin 

G 
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and turning a deaf ear to expostulations on the part 
of the prophets. Then comes his crowning trans- 
gression. All other prophetical warnings have failed. 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, is at length inspired 
to rebuke him, and with him the people whom he has 
misled. The words of truth grate harshly upon their 
ear, so "they conspire against him, and stone him 
with stones at the commandment of the king in the 
court of the house of the Lord. Thus," says the 
sacred historian, very emphatically, " thus Joash the 
king remembered not the kindness which Jehoiada 
his father had done to him, but slew his son. And 
when he died, he said, The I>ord look upon it and 
require it." 

"The Lord look upon it and require it" A 
grievous malediction this from the dying lips of the 
prophet, the priest, the cousin and foster-brother kA. 
the king, the son of the king's benefactor. On the 
king it fell unheeded, so far as amendment went. 
But the Lord brought it to pass : before the end of 
that year a small force of Hazael had invaded Judah, 
defeated a large army sent against it by Joash, and 
after wounding the king, and destroying many of the 
princes, was only induced to depart by bribes out of 
the royal treasury and out of the treasury of the 
Temple. Joash was left on a bed of sickness. From 
that bed he never rose up again. His own servants 
conspired against him who had been so ungrateful a 
master, " for the blood of the sons of Jehoiada the 
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priest." He died, and, though he was buried with his 
fathers in the city of David, he was deemed unworthy 
to lie with the better and nobler men of his race ; 
" they buried him not in the sepulchres of the kings." 
Jehoiada was, as we have seen already, buried in those 
very sepulchres. Men would- not associate with him 
even in death his ungrateful ward, the murderer of 
his unoffending son. 

Thus lived Joash, and thus he died. His career 
is a notable specimen of the truth that God both 
witnesses, and punishes, sometimes even in this 
world, the unthankful and the evil. Nay, that if 
there is any sin which He regards .with peculiar ab- 
horrence, it is that of which we speak, the sin of in- 
gratitude. Whether Joash became conscious of this 
— ^whether in the days of his sickness, with "burdens" 
on him from the Lord, he recognised the Divine 
hand, and recognising it, turned to Him in repent- 
ance — ^we are not informed. Scripture is absolutely 
silent on these points. We fear we must believe the 
worst — and that the avenging sword of his servants 
found him diseased in body indeed, but more fatally 
diseased in soul. Alas ! that one who appeared to 
begin so well, should have ended so miserably ! 
" How possible is it," says the good bishop whom I 
have already quoted, "for fair and saint-like begin- 
nings to shut up in monstrous impieties ! Let him 
that thinks he stands, take heed lest he fall ! " 

But, in whatever way we settle the question whether 

g2 
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Joash repented or no, there can, I think, be no doubt 
that he must have been reproached by his conscience 
in the midst of his sin of murder and ingratitude, and 
that in the voice of conscience he recognised, at 
times at least, an anticipation of the judgment of God. 
"None reach the height of baseness all at once," 
says the Roman satirist No man can in a moment 
shake off the impressions and associations, be they 
good or be they evil, which have been familiar to him 
fbr years, and which have become, as it were, a part of 
himself Now if this be so, depend upon it, he must 
have felt a bitter pang of self-reproach when he 
witnessed the death of Zechariah. There must have 
been that in the features of the dying man which re- 
minded him both of Jehosheba and her tender care, 
and of Jehoiada and his loyal guardianship. There 
must have risen up before him the days of his early 
infency, when he was with Zechariah, a child with a 
child, in the sacred retirement of the Temple. Then 
would he live over again that striking epoch of his 
life, when, new to the world and to himself, he, child 
as he was, was brought out from that retirement, and 
enthroned in the very centre of nobles and warriors — 
that grand old man, himself become a warrior for the 
season, half terrifying him by his unusual aspect, half 
reassuring him by his soothing and familiar tones; 
or — ^for in seasons of great mental agony, a man's 
whole career will present itself as in a moving pano- 
rama within a few seconds of time — ^he would have 
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recalled Jehoiada to his mind, clad in his pontifical 
garments for glory and for beauty, representing the 
mediator between God and His people, or as the 
watchful defender of the state, or as the faithful 
minister with whom he had taken sweet counsel, and 
with whom he had walked in the house of God as a 
fi-iend. All this, I say, would have come before him — 
and no effort that he could muster would have been 
enough to prevent his seeing what other eyes could 
not see, the form of his deceased benefactor, or hear- 
ing repeated from those once-honoured lips, what 
seemed to others to be proceeding from the dying 
utterance of Zechariah, " The Lord look upon it and 
require it." And when, in after seasons of distress, 
the world and its enjoyments were shut out from him, 
and he was necessarily thrown upon himself, all this 
must have recurred to him with minute and terrible 
distinctness, and he must have said — "The Lord's 
hand is upon me. He is avenging the blood of His 
servant, and my forgetfulness of what He wrought 
for me." 

But why do we dwell upon these things? Not 
surely, brethren, to raise in your minds a mere barren 
sensation, such as might be produced by any well- 
contrived fiction. Were this so, the Scriptures would 
be written not for our learning, not for our instruction 
in righteousness, but to enable us to pass an idle hour, 
and to take us out of ourselves. But indeed we 
have other and higher objects. We would have you 
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remember this thing, — the foul ingratitude of Joash 
was recorded for our admonition. The ill principle 
is just the same, whether we actually proceed to the 
lengths that he did, or whether we merely slight the 
counsel of parents, or teachers, or friends, repaying 
them coldness for their attentions, and hatred for their 
good will, or whether, again, we are wasteful of the 
opportunities which they have afforded us, or prodigal 
of the money which, by self-denying and sometimes 
pinching economy, they have spared to procure us an 
education. This, if we do, dear brethren, depend 
upon it, that at some day, and in some manner which 
at present we wot not of, " The Lord will look upon 
it, and require it." 

We would have you remember this also, — the sore 
punishment of Joash was recorded for our admonition. 
God does not indeed punish ingratitude, any more 
than He does man's other sins, invariably in the 
same way. " Some men's sins are open beforehand, 
going before to judgment ; and some men they follow 
after" (i Tim. v. 24). But none eventually escape. 
Sometimes men fall into reverses of fortune ; some- 
times they fall into sore diseases : both of these Joash 
fell into ; and both of these visitations they can them- 
selves perceive, though the world around them may 
not do so, to ,be judgments on the part of God for 
what they have done. Sometimes, in the midst of 
their apparently triumphant wickedness, and though 
no external harm seems to have power over them. 
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they are haunted, as Joash no doubt was, by visions 
of those whom they have injured, whose counsels 
they have slighted, and whose prayers and very sub- 
stance have been expended for them in vain ; or if 
perchance they have been spared these other punish- 
ments, or gone through them without being touched 
by them — ^without being brought to God in Christ by 
them, there remains that extreme punishment in the 
other world, which extorts from them both the recol- 
lection of what they have done, and the confession, 
" The Lord hath looked upon it, and required it." 

But we would have you remember something more. 
The visible relations of this world are emblems of rela- 
tions unseen. The earthly father's care is a reflection 
of the fatherhood of God ; the devotion of an earthly 
friend, of Christ's giving up His life for us ; the admo- 
nitions of an earthly adviser, or counseller, or com- 
forter, of the silent but not unheard whispering of the 
Divine Spirit, by whom we were bom into God's 
family, and who is continually pleading with our spirits 
" with groanings that cannot be uttered." Now, grant- 
ing, for one moment, that we are exemplary in our 
outward relationships, grateful and obedient children, 
warmly attached to our friends, and candid listeners 
to our counsellers, are we, in like manner, observant 
of those higher relationships to which I have just 
alluded ? Do we believe in God, fear Him, and love 
Him, with all our heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength 1 Do we worship Him, and give Him thanks. 
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and call upon Him, and honour His holy Name and 
His Word, and serve Him truly, not occasionally, but 
all the days of our life? Or are we, on the other 
hand, as unmindful of our baptismal covenant as Joash 
and his people were of the covenant which they made 
with God, on the day of his solemn inauguration? 
Are we disobedient to Him who is our Father, by 
creation, by adoption, by sanctification 1 Are we cru- 
cifying Christ afresh, and grieving His Holy Spirit, by 
our wilful and habitual sins ? If so, dear brethren, 
let us beware. A voice more potent than that of 
Zechariah, the voice of God Himself, may be even 
now saying, " The Lord will look upon it and re- 
quire it." 

But what if, on the other hand — ^which, alas ! is too 
likely to be the case, — ^we find that we have not been 
exemplary in our earthly relationships — what, I say, 
should be then the tone and course of our medita- 
tions? I think, brethren, that we should begin to 
suspect that we have not realized the higher relation- 
ships of which these lower ones are, as we have said 
already, the reflection and symbol, and which impart 
to them all their grace and sanctity and dignity. " He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
shall he love God whom he hath not seen ? " He that 
saith " Corban" to his father's need, when that need 
touches but his worldly substance, how can he be 
devoting himself heart and soul to the service of his 
heavenly Father? It is the story of Joash over again. 
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It is the man contenting himself with passing respect- 
ably, perhaps creditably, through his duties for a While, 
but, so soon as good example ceases, ceasing from the 
very appearance of goodness, yea, falling into grievous 
sins, of which the heathen might be ashamed, because 
the root of the matter is not in him. These things 
indeed he ought to have done, but not to have left 
the other undone. If we are in such a case, failing in 
the lower duties because we have no appreciation of 
the higher, let us look ourselves to it, lest " the Lord 
look upon it and require it." 

That is true which Balaam uttered, of God's threat- 
enings as well as of His promises : " God is not a man 
that He should lie ; neither the son of man that He 
should repent ; hath He said, and shall He not do 
it? or hath He spoken, and shall He not make it 
good ?" If we feel inclined to doubt His word, let 
us think of Joash, how God looked upon his ingra- 
titude, and how, having looked upon it, He requited 
it In like manner He looks upon us. He is about 
our path, and about oiu: bed, and spieth out all our 
ways. In vain we fly to our chamber — He is there 
also; 

** Yes, He is there; beneath our eaves; 
Each sound His wakeful ear receives : 
Hush, idle words, and thoughts of ill. 
Your Lord is listening : peace, be still."* 



1 Second Sunday in Advent. — Keble. 



LECTURE V. 

AMAZIAH ; or, THE UNREASONABLENESS 

OF IDOLATRY. 



2 Chron. XXV. 14 — 16.C) 

Now it came to pa^s after that Amaziak was come from the 
slaughter of the Edomites^ that he brought of the gods of the children 
of Seir^ and set them up to be his gods, and bowed himself down 
before them, and burned incense unto them. Wherefore the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Amaziah, and He sent unto him 
a prophet which said unto him. Why hast thou sought after the 
gods of the people, which could not deliver their own people out of 
thine handt And it carne to pctss, as he talked with him, that 
the king said unto him. Art thou of the king's counsel "i forbear, 
why shotUdest thou be smitten 1 Then the prophet forbare, and 
said, I know that God hath determined to destroy thee, because 
thou hast done this, and because thou hast not h&irkened unto my 
counsel. 

You will all of you remember, brethren, the terms in 
which the Hebrew prophets attack the practice of 



I With this Lecture the following chapters should be read — 
2 Kings xiv. i — 20. 2 Chron. xxv. 
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idolatry ; how they treat it not merely as offensive to 
God, and opposed to His direct command, but as a 
work of doting folly, as abhorrent to common sense, 
and degrading to the dignity of man. That scene at 
Carmel when Elijah confronted the prophets of Baal, 
and in bitter mockery bade them call upon the insen- 
sate object of their worship, is one which once read 
can never glide from the memory. " Cry aloud, for 
he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awaked" (i Kings xviii. 27). And then 
there is that description of the maker and adorer of 
an idol, by Isaiah, which perhaps for calm yet satirical 
expostulation has never found its equal ; " He heweth 
him down cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak, 
which he strengtheneth for himself among the trees of 
the forest: he planteth an ash, and the rain doth 
nourish it. Then it shall be for a man to bum : for 
he will take thereof, and warm himself; yea, he 
kindleth it, and baketh bread ; yea, he maketh a god, 
and worshippeth it ; he maketh it a graven image, and 
falleth down thereto. He burnetii part thereof in 
the fire ; with part thereof he roasteth flesh ; he 
roasteth roast, and is satisfied ; yea, he warmeth him- 
self, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire : 
and the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his 
graven image : he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth 
it, and saith. Deliver me ; for thou art my god." 
I have entitied our subject of to-day — 
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AMAZIAH ; OR, THE UNREASONABLENESS OF IDOLATRY. 

I do not, however, intend to treat of idolatry gene- 
rally. My intention rather is, to examine the special 
instance of it which characterizes the life of Amaziah. 
I call it a special instance^ because it occurred in the 
case of one who had been aided greatly by the Invisi- 
ble and True, and who should, therefore, have been 
less easily perverted to the sensuous adoration of the 
false. And I call it special also, because it involved 
an infatuation, rivalled indeed afterwards by that of 
Ahaz, but from which ordinary image-worship was 
exempt. The story itself shall be first sketched as it 
may be gathered from the Kings and Chronicles, It 
will then be our duty to consider, whether, removed 
as the superstition into which Amaziah fell appears 
to be from the tendencies of this our day, we may 
not find a parallel to it in our practices and in our 
hearts. 

Amaziah was the son and successor of Joash, the 
man of ingratitude, the victim of his own ingratitude, 
of whose life and miserable end I spoke to you last 
Sunday. Though his father had met with a violent 
death, he seems to have encountered no dispute to his 
title. Hence we may perhaps surmise that the abrupt 
termination of the life of Joash was due rather to per- 
sonal grievances, and to dislike of the man himself, 
than to any settled design of overturning the royal 
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house. And this indeed is confirmed by the fact that 
so soon as Amaziah was firmly estabhshed in his 
kingdom, "he slew his servants that had killed the 
king his father," without, so far as we are informed, 
any sympathy for their fate being excited. Joash 
might have deserved punishment, but these men had 
no peculiar mission to inflict that punishment. It is 
added, " But he slew not their children, but did as it 
is written in the Law in the Book of Moses, where the 
Lord commanded, saying, The father shall not die for 
the children, neither shall the children die for the 
father, but every man shall die for his own sin." 
This seems, perhaps, an insignificant and purposeless 
addition, but it is valuable for two reasons. First, 
it is an incidental disproof of an assertion which 
some have endeavoured to establish, that the Law 
of Moses was so much a dead letter during the time 
of the kings anterior to Josiah's reign, that we may 
half suspect it to have been forged in the life-time of 
that king. Many other passages disprove this asser- 
tion, but the one before us is most convincingly to the 
point. And it serves, secondly, another important 
purpose. It contributes an explanation of the terms 
in which Amaziah's character is spoken of by the 
Kings and Chronicles respectively. In the former 
document we are told, " that he did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord, yet not like David his 
father : he did according to all things as Joash his 
father did. Howbeit the high places were not taken 
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away : as yet the people did sacrifice and bum incense 
on the high places." And in the latter document, 
" He did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, but not with a perfect heart." Now, David's 
character was that of a man zealous for Gk)d inwardly, 
and though falling occasionally into grievous sin, yet 
in the main of a perfect heart. Such was not Joash. 
He was, outwardly at least, during the life-time of 
Jehoiada, of decent life, and had a sort of aesthetical 
rehgion, which made him restore the fabric of the 
temple for the better solemnization of the offices of 
the Law. But he had no life within, and no sooner 
was his mentor and guardian removed, than his lack 
of principle developed itself. And so it was with 
Amaziah. He began his reign with a compliance with 
that merciful enactment of the Law, and, as we shall 
see presently, so long as it suited his interest, he was 
obedient to prophetical intimations of God's will. 
Bye and bye the real man appeared. He shewed that 
outward doing of what was right in the sight of the 
Lord was in his case compatible with lack of that 
perfect heart, possessed by David aforetime, and 
approved by the Great Searcher of thoughts. 

Of this, however, by the way. The chief exploit of 
Amaziah's reign >\'as a campaign against the Edomites. 
Whether this was a war of necessity or one merely of 
ambition we are not informed, but he undertook it 
with a vast array of forces, partly raised in his own 
kingdom, partly hired from the kingdom of Israel 
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The latter he was induced to dismiss before active 
operations commenced, by the expostulations of one 
of the prophets, and a victory was won by Judah only. 
The scene of it was " the Valley of Salt," a region to 
the south of the Dead Sea, already illustrious for a 
victory gained by David^ over the same people. Ten 
thousand Edomites were slain in battle, another ten 
thousand were put to death after the battle. Selah, 
the capital, was taken, and named by the king Joktheel, 
or the Lord's reward, in acknowledgment, either really 
felt, or craftily assumed, that he owed his success to a 
power not his own. 

Whatever his thoughts may have been, his actions 
speedily belied his profession. No sooner had he 
achieved this signal victory over the Edomites, than, in 
the striking words of our text, " he brought of the gods 
of the children of Seir, and set them up to be his gods, 
and bowed down himself before them, and burned in- 
cense to them." That this was no passing impulse is 
evident from what follows: "Wherefore the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Amaziah, and He sent unto him 
a prophet which said unto him, Why hast thou sought 
after the gods of the people, which could not deliver 
their own people out of thine hand 1 And it came to 
pass, as he talked with him, that the king said unto 
him. Art thou of the king's counsel ? forbear ; where- 
fore shouldest thou be smitten? Then the prophet 



^ Comp. Ps. Ix. 2 Sam. viii. 3 — 13. i Chron. xviii. 3 — 12. 
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forbare, and said, I know that God hath determined 
to destroy thee, because thou hast done this, and 
because thou hast not hearkened unto my counsel," — 
because, that is, thou hast sinned, and because, though 
rebuked and warned, thou hast no heart to amend, 
I perceive that God hath abandoned thee, and given 
thee over to destruction. 

Such was Amaziah's besotted act of idolatry. God 
visited it by vengeance ; in part immediately, in part 
after several years had passed by ; during which, so 
far as we can gather from the sacred narrative, instead 
of exhibiting signs of amendment, he went on still 
in his sin. The immediate vengeance was brought 
about in this way. The mercenaries whom Amaziah 
had dismissed had left him in great anger, and on 
their march homeward had vented their dissatisfaction 
in attacking and despoiling several cities. The king 
was indignant at this outrage, and sent to Joash, the 
reigning king of Israel, a formal challenge of war. 
This was answered by a contemptuous apologue, in 
which Amaziah was compared to a thistle of Lebanon, 
ambitious enough to desire an alliance with the cedars 
of the forest, but trodden down, ere the answer could 
arrive, by the foot of a passing animal. King Joash 
went on to intimate that it was one thing to defeat 
the Edomites, and another to defy Israel. Amaziah 
would not hear — for, says the sacred historian, "it 
came of God that He might deliver them into the 
hands of their enemies, because they sought after the 
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gods of Edom." An engagement takes place, Amaziah 
is disgracefully defeated, and taken prisoner. Jerusa- 
lem opens its gates to the conqueror, probably at a 
threat on the part of Joash, that otherwise the king 
would be put to death. A portion of its wall on the 
side towards Samaria is broken down ; God*s Temple 
and the royal palace are rifled of their treasures; 
hostages are exacted as a security against further 
offence; and not until all this has taken place does 
Joash liberate his prisoner, and return to his own 
capital. 

A judgment so signal as this might certainly have 
been expected to bring Amaziah to a better mind ; he 
had now found the difference between serving God and 
serving idols. How mighty had been God to aid him ! 
How powerless were the idols to aid both the people 
to whom they originally belonged, and the people 
who had so foolishly adopted them ! But, as I have 
already remarked, no signs of amendment, no words 
even of remorse or sorrow, are recorded of this infatu- 
ated king. He lived for a long time afterwards, and 
certainly for fifteen years after Joash his conqueror 
was gathered to his fathers. But he lived sinning on. 
At length the second act of vengeance arrived. "Now 
after the time that Amaziah did turn away from fol- 
lowing the Lord " (this again indicates by whom and 
for what causes the blow was ordained) " they made a 
conspiracy against him in Jerusalem ; and he fled to 
Lachish ; but they sent to Lachish after him, and slew 

H 
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him there. And they brought him upon horses, and 
buried him with his fathers at Jerusalem, in the city 
of David," or, as it is called in the Book of ChronkUsy 
" the city of Judah." 

Thus ended Amaziah's career. You will have ob- 
served some points in it which bear a resemblance 
to that of Ahaz afterwards. He did not indeed 
commence with a profligacy as open and avowed as 
that of his miserable descendant ; but he was like 
him in two remarkable points — first, in the peculiar 
character of his idolatry — Ahaz worshipped the idols 
of Syria, which were unable to deliver that country 
from the armies of Assyria ; Amaziah worshipped 
the idols of Edom, which had been unable to deliver 
the Edomites from his own armies. Secondly, he was 
not improved by affliction, but rather rendered worse 
by it. We might almost adopt as his epitaph : " In 
the time of his distress did he trespass yet more against 
the Lord, this is that king Amaziah." On this phase, 
however, of the sinner's downward progress, which I 
shall enlarge upon in my sketch of Ahaz, I will not 
at present dwell ; I would rather fasten your attention 
upon the unreasonableness of his idolatry, and upon 
the possible parallels to it into which we may be be- 
trayed ourselves. Depend upon it, my dear brethren, 
human nature, in spite of all that Christ has done for 
it, and suffered for it, in spite of all that His Holy 
Spirit has bestowed towards its enlightenment, is the 
same in private persons now as it was in that foolish 
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king, who bowed to the very idols whose vanity he 
had so signally demonstrated. 

It would not be at all difficult to exhibit to you a 
number of instances in which at various periods of its 
existence the Christian Church as a body has imi- 
tated the conduct of Amaziah. I might show you 
how Christianity, though victorious over polytheism, 
with its lords many and gods many, condescended to 
reflect that polytheism in its exaggerated adoration of. 
saints ; or how, again, though dragging into the light 
of day the so-called mysteries of the Bona Dea, or 
mother of the gods, she by degrees advanced the 
human Mother of our blessed Lord to the position of 
Queen of Heaven, attributing to her thereby a dignity 
utterly unwarranted either by Scripture or by antiquity. 
And I might show you also how, though rejoicing to 
be emancipated from Judaism with its burden of rites, 
and ceremonies, and times, and days, some branches 
of the Church have adopted a ritual yet more trouble- 
some and more minute. But I forbear to do this. 
The season through which we are now passing is one 
for personal examination, and not of general inquiry 
into the errors of our own Church or of other 
Churches. 

Is it then the case, brethren, or is it not, that we 
are ever guilty of idolatry? We are, I think, not 
unfrequently. 

You have seen a man gifted with business talents. 
He has been successful in the conduct of his private 

H 2 
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affairs ; raised himself above the condition in which he 
was born ; amassed wealth in lands, in houses, or in 
money. But who enabled him to do all this ? Who 
gave him the organs of method, of order, of combina- 
tion; gifted him with prudent forethought; enabled 
him to measure his own mind against other minds ; 
and to pit his own schemes against those of others ? 
Who, so long as he trusted in Him, gave him power 
to . overcome all obstacles of opposing talent or 
opposing industry, possessed we will say by others 
without a sense of their indebtedness to the Giver 1 
Who, indeed, but God, compared with whose strength 
and might everything else is but weakness? Well, 
the person of whom we speak is successful. If he 
still retains his sense of responsibiUty, he continues a 
worshipper of the true God. — If not, if he begins to 
think with Nebuchadnezzar, "Is not this Great Babylon, 
that / have builded," if he glorifies his own powers and 
abilities as the independent fabricators of his fortunes, 
what does such a man do but fall into an unreasonable 
idolatry, the idolatry of self or of selfs achievements ] 
Again, we have seen a man gifted with vast in- 
tellectual powers. No cause, however difficult, is per- 
plexing to him, no details of it, however ramified and 
multifarious, are too minute and too multitudinous to 
confuse him ; no sophistry on the part of his oppo- 
nents, however skilfully contrived, can escape him; 
no length of pleading can weary him. Now these are 
wondrous endowments — such as may almost oppress 
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the possessor of them with a sense of the responsi- 
bility which they involve, and the obligation due to 
Him who contrived the subtle brain, and adjusted its 
delicate machinery. Let the man of whom we speak 
so regard them. He is a worshipper of the true God. — 
But let him regard them as reasons for self-impor- 
tance — as holdings without any superior lord — ^let him 
call them, not talents of God*s entrusting, but my 
abilities, my faculties, my capacities, — what does he 
but fall into an idolatry, and bow down to the deity of 
his own intellect ] 

Or perhaps, for I may quote another instance, you 
have seen a person who has for a time been anxious 
to cultivate humility. By long discipline of himself, 
he has, so at least he believes, brought his prouder 
thoughts into subjugation, become patient under 
affronts, insensible to slights and taunts upon his 
Christian profession, gentle in his habitual demeanour, 
affable, courteous, and kind, under every temptation 
to the contrary. Well, is such a person in danger? 
you will say. Not so, brethren, so long as he regards 
these Christian accomplishments as gifts of God, and 
of the Spirit of grace, and as exhibiting, after all, but 
a faint and far-off reflection of the features of his Lord 
and Master. 1 — But if he begins to contemplate the 



^ Bishop Bull, in his Fifth Sermon, has some remarks on the 
danger of the humble man's becoming proud of his humility. 
See also Newman on the tJi^yaX6^vxo5 of Aristotle. 
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character to which he has arrived as something 
meritorious in itself, and as a beautiful achievement 
of his own, what does he but make an idol of his own 
humility, instead of humbly acknowledging that " his 
sufficiency is of God ?" 

How unreasonable these three phases of idolatry are, 
and how their resemblance is no remote one to that 
which condemned Amaziah, you will have seen almost 
at a glance, and will pray that you may be kept free from 
them. It is scarcely necessary to remind you that we 
have the sanction of Scripture itself for calling other 
things than the worshipping of material idols by the 
opprobrious name of idolatry.^ Thus covetousness is 
directly so designated.^ And it is with an impression 
of our tendency to idols and idolizing, that our Lord 
Himself, and His apostles, and the sacred moralists 
generally, so earnestly warn us not to set our hearts 
on riches, not to value father, or mother, or children, 
or friends, more than Him who gave them. Such 
warnings deserve our very serious attention. It is 
said, and I believe truly, that we do not value our 
common and every-day blessings, our health, our 
strength, the pure air that we breathe, the simple and 
unpurchased pleasures that we enjoy, until we have 
lost them. We are thus very often unconsciously 



' Compare Lord Bacon's use of the word ** idols. " 
* Eph.v. 5. " Nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. " 
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unthankful. An almost similar remark may be made 
in reference to other matters. We are often uncon- 
scious idolaters — we are wrapt up in our domestic 
happiness, in our children, in our wealth, in our pur- 
suits whether of business or of recreation, and do not 
perceive until we have lost them how thoroughly we 
have rested on them, how completely we have made 
them our all in all, how utterly desolate and helpless, 
I had almost said hopeless, we are when deprived of 
them. Had we looked through and beyond them to 
Gk)d — had we considered them to be His, His to 
bestow and His to remove, we should have been His 
true worshippers. Considering them to be otherwise, 
what have we been, but idolaters of them while they 
remained to us— and now they are taken away, weak, 
miserable, and with no sure stay ; or in the words of 
Scripture, "without hope, and without God in the 
world." 

There is a fine illustration of what I mean in one 
of Professor Kingsley's works, which I doubt not is 
familiar to many of you ; I mean in the character of 
one of his heroes, Thumall. That man had all his 
life been an idolizer of his physical strength, of his 
practical abilities, of his worldly wisdom. He had 
followed wherever these led him or enabled him to 
go, and in fact had, throughout his career, been glori- 
fying them, or rather himself for possessing them, and 
caring nothing about God. At length he found him- 
self in prison, his physical strength powerless against 
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its stone walls and iron stanchions — ^his practical abili- 
ties rendered useless for want of a field wherein to 
exercise them — his worldly wisdom neutralized by the 
brutality of his barbarous gaoler ; and this for eighteen 
months, a period long enough to test what it was he 
had trusted on. Well, what were his feelings % Let 
me give them almost in our author's words. " God 
had stopped me ; I saw that at last. I found out 
that I had been trying for years which was the stronger, 
God or I. I found out that I had been trying whether 
I could not do well enough without Him ; and there 
I found I could not — could not. I felt like a child 
who had marched out from home, fancying it can find 
its way, and is lost at once. I did not know that I 
had a Father in heaven, who had been looking after 
me, when I fancied I had been looking after myself. 
Self and self-conceit proved false to me, and I yearned 
for some one who should show me the God whom I 
had forsaken for those idols." 

A picture like this, dear brethren, is indeed a very 
awful one, but you must not consider it overdrawn. 
Those who stand at deathbeds will assure you that it 
is not overdrawn. But if this be so, let us fly betimes 
from any, even the most distant, approach to so dis- 
astrous a state of mind ; let us, while using and 
enjoying what we find within us and around us, our 
bodily and mental faculties, our friends and the 
charms of their society, our feelings of the heart and 
their exercise, the world of mind and of matter, our 
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means and external opportunities — beware of resting 
on them, beware of considering them to be good in 
themselves, ends in themselves — ue. beware of con- 
stituting them our idols. God, the Giver of all good, 
is alone the chief good ; His support will never fail 
those who trust in Him, even when everything else 
fails. Friends, riches, children, everything that meets 
and cheers the outward eye, or embellishes the ex- 
ternal existence, may be absent from the Christian's 
deathbed. A stranger may look at him and pity his 
forlorn estate, and perhaps condole with him on his 
desolateness ; but he knows in whom he has trusted, 
and his last words are, " Happy the man who has 
turned from idols to serve the living God ;" 

" Who hath the Father and Son, 
May be left, but not alone. " ^ 



1 St. John's Day. — Keble. 



LECTURE VI. 

UZZIAH ; OR, PRESUMPTION THE SNARE 

OF PROSPERITY. 



2 CHRON. XXVI. l6 — 2I.(') 

But when he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruc- 
tion : for he transgressed against the Lord his God, and went 
into the temple of the Lord to burn incense upon the altar of 
incense. 

And Azariah the priest went in after him, and with him four- 
score priests of the Lord, that were valiant men. 

And they withstood Uzziah the king, and said unto him. It 
appertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, 
but to the priests the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to bum 
incense : go out of the sanctuary, for thou hast trespassed; neither 
shall it be for thine honour from the Lord God. 

Then Uzziah was wroth, and had a censer in his hand to 
burn incense : and while he was wroth with the priests, the leprosy 
rose up in his forehead before the priests in the house of the Lord, 
from beside the incense altar. 

And Azariah the chief priest, and all the priests, looked upon 
him, and behold he was leprous in his forehead, and they thrust 
him out from thence; yea, he himself hcuted to go out, because the 
Lord had smitten him. 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read — 
2 Kings xiv. 21, 22 ; xv. I — *J. 2 Chron. xxvi. 
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And Uzziah the king was a leper until the day of his deaths and 
dwelt in a several house^ being a leper ; for he was cut off from 
the house of the Lord ; and Jotham his son was over the king^s 
house, judging the people of the land. 

That presumption is the snare of the Vicked man 
in prosperity, and that by it his prosperity is oftentimes 
brought to an end, is clear from the seventy-third Psalm. 
"They are in no peril of death, but are lusty and 
strong. They come in no misfortune like other folk, 
neither are they plagued like other men. And this is 
the cause that they are so holden with pride, and 
overwhelmed with cruelty. Lo, these are the ungodly, 
these prosper in the world, and these have riches in 
possession." Such is the observation made upon them 
by the Psalmist. Then, in a moment of faithlessness, 
he goes on to exclaim, " I said. Then have I cleansed 
my heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency." 
At length, however, he discovers that " God doth set 
them in slippery places, that He casteth them down 
and destroyeth them. Yea, that like as a dream when 
one awaketh, so doth God make their image to vanish 
out of the city." 

But it is not merely the wicked who are liable to 
presimie while in prosperity, and to find in presump- 
tion their ruin, but even those who are comparatively 
righteous, and whose righteousness, such as it is, is 
encouraged by the Almighty by success in their lawful 
designs, are liable to be ensnared by that success. 
They are induced to consider it to be something which 
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they have themselves achieved, instead of, what it 
really is, a talent over and above their other talents, 
for which, as for the others, they are bound to give 
account. The phrase "fatal success" is perfectly 
familiar to us, and is one which we unhesitatingly 
apply to the good as well as to the evil. 

In illustration of these remarks, I desire to speak to 
you to-day of 

" Uzziah ; or. Presumption the Snare of 

Prosperity." 

I shall have to tell you of one of the greatest of the 
kings of Judah — one who reigned the longest — and who 
perhaps for versatility of talent, for variety of accom- 
plishments, and for extent of territory, came nearer 
to the far-famed Solomon than any of his ancestors ; 
and I shall have to tell you also how he was unable 
to bear all this, and how for his presumptuous sin (in 
the midst of which he was stricken) he ended his days 
all sorrowfully as a man leprous and unclean. 

Of the nature of this punishment, and of its sup- 
posed relation to sin under the Jewish theocracy, and 
on the general lessons to be derived from Uzziah's 
career, we shall speak presently. But we will first 
sketch the particulars of that career itself. It must 
be gathered principally from the Second Book of 
Chronicles; for though the Second Book of Kings 
presents us with a short biography of him,^ it fails to 



^ Uzziah is called Azariah in the Book of Kings, 
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connect the sufferings of his later days with the sin 
which appears to have led to them. 

Uzziah was but sixteen years of age when he suc- 
ceeded his father Amaziah, of whose idolatry and 
miserable death I spoke to you last Sunday. No 
obstacle appears to have been made to his accession 
— indeed we are told expressly that it was brought 
about by the general consent of the nation, whether 
to mark their abhorrence of the conspiracy against 
Amaziah, or because, with all their faults, the 
descendants of David were felt both to have a 
paramount claim upon the allegiance of Judah, and 
to be a standing surety for the vitality of the nation. 
Be this, however, as it may, we find him seated on 
the throne at a very early age, and happy in being 
under the tutelage of a minister named Zechariah. 
This man, as our authorized version has it, ** had 
understanding in the visions (jn>i"IZl) of God;" or 
to take the interpretation supplied by another reading, 
"had knowledge in the fear (11X1^3) of God." 
Whichever of the two expressions be adopted, it is 
evident that Zechariah was a discreet and faithful 
counseller, and that to him, under God's providence, 
Uzziah was indebted for whatever seeking of the 
Lord he himself attained to, and for whatever 
prosperity fell to his lot. "He sought God," says 
the sacred annalist, "in the days of Zechariah, who 
had understanding in the visions of God : and as 
long as he sought the Lord, God made him to 
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prosper." It is curious, and at first sight perplex- 
ing, to find it said that "Uzziah did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord, according to all 
that his father Amaziah did.'' Just as it was said 
of Amaziah, that "he did that which was right 
in the sight of the Lotd, he did according to all 
things as Joash his father did." What Joash and 
what Amaziah became before they died, we know 
very well; how then could Joash be a pattern of 
right doing to Amaziah, or Amaziah in turn to his 
son? 

A few moments' reflection will clear up the whole 
difficulty. All the three kings went on well for a 
time, firom the influence of good example and good 
guidance. Joash so long as Jehoiada was his 
minister — ^Amaziah so long as he obeyed "the man 
of God" whom he met when about to war against 
Edom — Uzziah so long as Zechariah lived. After- 
wards they all fell away, and all met with condign 
punishment. In none of their three cases is their 
right doing said to be perfect or life-long. They 
all of them tolerated worship in the high places. In 
each of their cases either the exact time of their 
declension is recorded, or the proximate cause of it 
is indicated ; while of Amaziah it is said in addition 
that he was not like David his father. We gather 
then, first, that though their righteousness was to a 
certain extent commendable, as presenting, for a time 
at least, a fair standard to their subjects, and though it 
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was rewarded for a time by Him who desires to fan 
the least spark of goodness into life and flame, it had 
no depth in it — nothing genuine or substantive in 
it — and that, therefore, it not merely failed them 
when bereft of human support, but was such as to 
make them fail of obtaining God's ultimate approval. 
Our great poet has said with singular beauty and 
with true philosophy — 

** This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips the root. 
And then he falls." » 

The tale before us is one proof of this. 

For a time whatever Uzziah undertook he brought 
to a successful issue. Elath (or Eloth), on the Arabian 
Gulf, which had been an important station for the 
foreign traffic of Solomon, was one of the first objects 
to which he directed his attention. It had been 
lost to Judah, when Edom revolted from Jehoram, 
and Amaziah, though he conquered the Edomites 
generally, does not appear to have penetrated so far. 
Uzziah, we are told, built it, and restored it to Judah ; 
it may be from an appreciation of its commercial 
importance, or it may be to consolidate his father's 
conquests in that direction. The Philistines, those 
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ancient enemies of his race, next felt his prowess, the 
walls of three of their cities were levelled to the ground, 
and fortified outposts were constructed by him in their 
territory. The Arabians of Gur-baal and other southern 
hordes were defeated by him. The Ammonites were 
constrained to offer him gifts. His name spread 
abroad even to the entering in of Egypt ; " for he 
strengthened himself exceedingly,** says the compiler 
of the Second Book of Chronicles, prefacing this, 
however, with a statement of the true source of his 
strength, " God helped him." 

But his care was by no means exclusively directed 
to operations abroad. The walls of Jerusalem were 
repaired, and made more capable of defence by 
formidable engines of war. His army, which appears 
to have amounted to more than three hundred thou- 
sand men, under two thousand six hundred valiant 
officers, was thoroughly organized for alternate or 
militia service, and provided with every necessary 
equipment for offence or defence. And he found 
time for the arts of peace — "he built towers in the 
desert, and digged (or repaired) many wells ; for he 
had much cattle, both in the low country and in the 
plains : husbandmen also and vine-dressers in the 
mountains, and in Carmel (not the northern mountain 
o£i.that name, but a town ^ in the mountainous country 
of Judah) ; for he loved husbandry." 
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Such was Uzziah ; and at this point his annalist 
again says of him — again, be it observed, also indi- 
cating the true source of his success : " And his name 
spread far abroad, for he was marvellously helped till 
he was strong." 

But now comes the reverse. 

It had been a provision in the code of Moses (Deut. 
xvii. 18-20) that the king of the land "shall write 
him a copy of this Law in a book out of that which is 
before the priests the Levites. And it shall be with 
him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life, 
that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep 
all the words of this Law, and these statutes, to do 
them: that his heart be not lifted up above his 
brethren, and that he turn not aside from the com- 
mandment, to the right hand or to the left; to the 
end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he 
and his children in the midst of Israel." Uzziah was 
either no student in the Law, or, knowing it, he wilfully 
disregarded one of its most strict enactments, the 
limitation of priestly offices to a specially consecrated 
tribe. But whichsoever of these be the true supposition, 
when he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his 
own destruction. He formed, the purpose, it may be 
in imitation of the heathen sovereigns around him, of 
being priest as well as king. In vain Azariah the real 
priest, with a band of faithful and valiant attendants, 
entreated him to retire from the sanctuary, reminding 
him that he had already trespassed by entering there 
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— that to bum incense was the part of the sons of 
Aaron, and that what he was doing " should not be 
for his honour from the Lord God." The king was 
wroth ; he would not be withstood by them, he was 
king ; he had formed his purpose — he had the censer 
in his hand — should he not go on to bum incense ? 
But a greater than Azariah withstood him. While he 
was wroth with the priests, the leprosy rose up in his 
forehead, and the priests, so soon as they witnessed 
his defilement, thmst him out from them ; yea, him* 
self hasted to go out, because the Lord had smitten 
him. The mighty warrior, the great father of his 
people, the far-sighted fortifier of Jemsalem, the pro- 
vident patron of agriculture, the possessor of cattle 
upon a thousand hills, the man whom God had mar- 
vellously helped, of whom the prophet Isaiah wrote a 
memoir (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), whose reign was signalized 
by a mighty earthquake, by which he might have 
learned how great and terrible was his Almighty Bene- 
fiactor, if He suffered His displeasure to arise (Amos i. 
I ; Zech. xiv. 5) — what is he now 1 A wretched out- 
cast from his fellow-men, cut off from the house of the 
Lord, and the offices of religion; compelled (king 
though he still continued nominally) to hide his poor 
discrowned head in a several (or separate) house — it 
may be till the day of his death — ^because " he is a 
leper." 

And to the day of his death he did so hide himself, 
for his leprosy never passed away ; that disorder was 
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ever upon him. It was a standing badge of sin, and 
when inflicted upon a person without having been 
hereditarily transmitted, was considered to be especially 
the punishment of sin. It was incurable by human 
appliances, and if it ever left a man, was held to have 
been cured purely and merely by the good will and 
mercy of Almighty God. And if it left a person upon 
whom it had been judicially inflicted— inflicted, that 
is, because of some special sin — such cure was con- 
sidered to imply that God had accepted that person's 
sincere repentance. Thus it appears to have been 
remitted in Miriam's case. It was not remitted in 
Uzziah's case. There remains then a fear, not indeed 
a certainty, God forbid, but still a sad, sad fear that he 
did not repent — that the affliction, which he endured 
for years, wrought no good effect upon him — that as 
he was considered, in right of it, to be civilly and poli- 
tically dead, so he continued, until his actual departure 
hence, dead in trespasses and sins. 

One is loth to add to the probabilities that Uzziah 
died impenitent. But candour compels us to remark 
that the existence of a limitation to his righteousness 
analogous to that of Joash and Amaziah, and the 
absence of any hint that the state of his latter days 
was at all different from theirs, are causes for great 
apprehension that our worst surmises may be true. 
Be this, however, as it may, whether he died impeni- 
tent, or whether he learned penitence by the terrible 
visitation to which he was subjected, his career is a 

I 2 
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warning against presumption, and a practical enforce- 
ment of the proverb, " Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall." The remainder 
of his earthly history is summed up in one word : 
* Jotham, his son, was over the king's house, judging 
the people of the land; and Uzziah slept with his 
fathers, and they buried him with his fathers (not in 
the sepulchres of the kings, but) in the field of burial 
which belonged to the kings ; for they said, He is a 
leper." 

And now let us pause for a moment — to utter 
that prayer of David, " Keep thy servant from pre- 
sumptuous sins, lest they get the dominion over me, 
so shall I be undefiled and innocent of the great 
offence ;" — " That is," says Bishop Home, " the offence 
of rebellion and final apostasy from God." If our 
further thoughts upon this history do not commence 
with this prayer, depend upon it, dear brethren, we 
shall think upon it in vain, and our consideration of 
it will have been profitless. 

But for the more special lessons which it supplies 
to us. 

It is usual, as you are perhaps aware, to deduce 
from the life of Uzziah a warning against the undue 
assumption of the ministry by persons not called 
thereto, and to argue that, so far from obtaining a 
blessing thereby, they may injure, perhaps others, but 
very certainly themselves. It is possible, and indeed 
probable, that this may have been one of the lessons 
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intended by the Holy Spirit, in preserving this record 
for our instruction. The Articles of our own Church 
assert, in no ambiguous terms, that " it is not lawful 
for any man to take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the sacraments in the con- 
gregation, before he be lawfully called, and sent to 
execute the same." And again, that "we give not to 
our princes the ministering either of God's Word, or 
of the sacraments .... but that only prerogative, 
which we see to have been given always to all godl> 
princes in holy Scriptures by God himself; that is, 
that they should rule all states and degrees committed 
to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical 
or temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil doers." 

. While, however, we admit this to be an allowable 
application of Uzziah's case to the circumstances of 
the Christian Church, we are very far from believing 
that it is the only one allowable. It seems to narrow 
too much an example of wide discourse which is sus- 
ceptible of more extended utility. Though, therefore, 
there may be persons who, from a consciousness of 
superior gifts, most probably of recent acquirement, 
are tempted to rush unbidden into the office of the 
ministry, and thereby incur the charge of presumption, 
these are by no means the only class of persons which 
Uzziah's case should warn. 

And first, there is the , purse-proud man. This is 
he, who having been successful in business specu- 
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lations, and, in the language of the world, the maker 
of his own fortune, conceives himself entitled thereby 
to insult or ungraciously use others, especially those 
who are poor. He forgets that they are God's poor, 
and that God resents as an affront done towards 
Himself all unkindness offered to them. " The cries 
of them are entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth/' 

And then there is the conceited man. This is he, 
who, vain of some little knowledge that he has ac- 
quired, will throw scorn on modest but retiring worth, 
and perhaps triumph for a while. Bye and bye his 
recompense arrives. Some reply like that celebrated 
one of the scholar to the pedant when convicted of 
some paltry slip of memory, "Sir, I have forgotten 
more than you ever knew," crushes him to very dust, 
and he feels that the rebuke has come from Him 
" who resisteth the proud." 

Then again there is the boastful and swaggering 
man. This is he who has sought the applause of 
low society, and having found but little difficulty in 
maintaining a sort of pre-eminence there, adventures 
himself for approbation on a somewhat higher stage. 
His vulgarity is at once detected, the false mintage of 
his intellectual coin is exposed, and he is compelled 
with shame to take a lower, perhaps the lowest room. 

But, worst of all, there is the man of spiritual pride 
and self-sufficiency. This is he who has been suc- 
cessful perhaps in some of the earlier struggles of his 
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Christian course ; has overcome some slight tempta- 
tions, to which others have proved inferior ; or has 
made some petty sacrifices which others have wanted 
self-denial to essay. On this he becomes presumptuous. 
Confident in his own strength he throws himself into 
some dangerous trial — some position in which the 
lower passions of his nature — lust, or anger, or covet- 
ousness — have a tendency to be called forth; and 
straightway he is found wanting. He betrays him- 
self, he betrays his profession, he betrays even Christ 
his Lord; or if he does not go so far as this, he 
at least cowardly denies them. He is driven either 
with Judas to despair, or with Peter to bitter self- 
compunction, or he bears a living death of shame like 
Uzziah of whom we have been speaking. 

Yes, brethren, his ignominious downfall may warn 
more or less directly and pertinently each class that 
I have been describing. God knows whether we 
come under any one of them ; let us approach Him 
earnestly in prayer that we may know. But it may 
warn us all, generally, that it is possible for us then 
to be most distant firom God, and most cast off by 
God, when we fancy ourselves privileged to be most 
near to Him, and to have a special right to approach 
Him. And then it may go on to bid us, as such self- 
deceit is possible, to prostrate ourselves in deep 
humility, before Him "who is able to keep us from 
falling, and to preserve us blameless unto the day of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 
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"Lord, I am not high-minded," says the Psalmist 
(cxxxL i). " I have no proud looks. I do not 
exercise myself in high matters which are too high 
for me. But I refrain my soul, and keep it low, 
like as a child that is weaned from his mother : yea 
my soul is even as a weaned child." 

This would have been a good rule for Uzziah : had 
he followed it, it would have prevented his downfall. 
It cannot be unsuitable to the Christian. 



JOTHAM. 



See 2 Kings xv. 32 — 38. 2 Chron. xxvi. 21 ; xxviii. 

The annals of the reign of Jotham, which lasted 
for sixteen years, are brief, but as far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, satisfactory. He came to the throne 
experienced in the art of government ; for his father's 
unhappy condition had rendered a regency necessary, 
probably for a considerable time. And, undoubtedly, 
he had been taught humility by the chastisement which 
he had seen follow upon presumption. "He did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord, according to 
all that his father Uzziah did : howbeit he entered 
not into the Temple of the Lord " in the spirit which 
Uzziah had displayed. And a reward ensued upon 
his righteousness : " He became mighty, because he 
prepared (or established) his ways before the Lord 
his God." The chief public works recorded of him 
are the embellishment of the Temple, by building 
"the higher gate of the house of the Lord;" the 
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strengthening of the walls of Jerusalem; and the 
planting of " fenced cities in the mountains of Judah, 
and of castles and towers in the forests." The two 
latter of these may have been rendered necessary by 
offensive operations on the part of Rezin, the King 
of S3rria, and Pekah, the King of Israel, who were 
evidently beginning to be troublesome neighbours. 
We are told that " God began to send them against 
Judah," no doubt as a scourge for the national sins of 
which we shall speak presently. But, if we may 
judge from similar cases, the personal holiness of the 
king, and the divine blessing upon his arms, averted 
their attacks for a time. Jotham, indeed, appears to 
have been a successful warrior. His "wars" are 
spoken of generally, as if he had carried on several, 
and the details of one of them are specified. He 
entered upon a campaign against the Ammonites, and 
reduced them to the same tributary condition which 
they had held in the days of his father. 

What Jotham's internal administration of his king- 
dom was we are not informed. But two notices of the 
state of religion in his day would seem to indicate 
that he was somewhat remiss in efforts to leaven his 
people with the fear of God. One of these occurs 
immediately after the mention of what he had done 
for the Temple : " Howbeit, the high places were not 
removed : the people sacrificed and burned incense 
in the high places." The other follows close upon a 
record of Jotham's own upright walking, and of his 
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avoidance of his father's sin: "And the people did 
yet corruptly." The inference would seem to be, that 
though Jotham was personally a religious man, and 
showed anxiety for the maintenance of the great 
sanctuary and centre of religious worship, he was 
not, like Jehosaphat or like Josiah, a missionary of 
God to his subjects. Perhaps his active spirit, con- 
tinually employed in war, overlooked this most 
obvious duty of a king. Perhaps, like many an amia- 
ble theorist in later days, he thought that an em- 
bellished Temple and a gorgeous ritual would of 
themselves attract mankind to Him in whose honour 
they were established. Or perhaps he lacked the 
faculty which at all periods of the world many eminent 
men have lacked, of indoctrinating others with the 
truths which a man holds himself in sincerity. But, 
from whatever cause, he, as the high priest Eli had 
been long before, is an illustration of the truth of 
the poet's words — 

"If our virtues 
Do not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As though we had them not," ^ 

SO far as any effect upon others is concerned. Had 
he possessed more earnest, diffusive zeal, his name 
would have shone more brightly among the kings of 
Judah, his son might not have become proverbial for 
wickedness, his people might have been kept from 



1 Measure fir Measure. Act i. sc. 2. 
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much sin, from much sorrow. As it was, those words 
of God by Hosea, if not spoken, as some have sup- 
posed, with direct reference to the state of things 
during his reign, are not unfitly applied to it, and to 
its natural results : " Israel has forgotten his Maker, 
and buildeth temples ; and Judah hath multiplied 
fenced cities : but I will send a fire upon his cities, 
and it shall devour the palaces thereof" (Hos. viii. 14). 



LECTURE VII. 



AHAZ; OR, THE REPROBATE MIND. 



2 Chron. xxviii. 22, 23.(1) 

And in the time of his distress did he trespass yet more against 
the Lord: this is that king Ahaz, For he sacrificed unto the ^ds 
of Damascus^ which smote him : and he saidy Because the gods of 
the kings of Syria help them, therefore will I sacrifice unto them, 
that they may help me. But they were the ruin of him and of all 
Israel. 

" Before I was afflicted, I went astray : but now 
have I kept Thy word." This is David's record of 
himself, preserved in Holy Scripture, to teach us the 
true use of sorrow. " In the time of my distress did 
I trespass yet more against the Lord." This must be 
Ahaz's confession against himself, at the awful day of 
judgment. We may assume this, without want of 
charity : for it is forestalled by the disclosure of the 



^ With this Lecture the following chapters should be read 
2 Kings xvi 5 2 Chron, xxviii. ; Isa. vii. viii. 
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text. It is there to teach us these lessons. There is 
a morbid condition of man's moral system, which 
God's most potent medicine may fail to alleviate — 
which it may even render more hopeless. Sorrow 
and distress of all kinds, loss of friends, of influence, 
of dignity, of wealth, of health, are God's medicines 
to those who have faith so to view them. David was 
such a person; and hence his trembling joyfulness, 
or rather his rejoicing fear. Ahaz was not such a 
person ; he had no such faith ; hence what had been 
for his good, became an occasion of falling — ^falling 
desperately and finally. 

A miserable State this ! you will say. It is a miser- 
able state, brethren ; but, alas ! besides being this, it 
is a possible one for any of us. It is well, therefore, 
to be guarded against it. Let us take for our subject 
to-day, 

ahaz; or, the reprobate mind; 

and, having examined the story of that king, see how, 
under God's blessing, we may avoid enacting it our- 
selves. 

1 might take as a summary of the career of Ahaz, 
Israelite though he was, of a nation and family pecu- 
liarly enlightened by the Almighty, St. Paul's descrip- 
tion of the Gentiles. If they, with their inferior 
advantages, were answerable for what they became, 
how much more Ahaz, for his final condition ! " Be- 
cause that, when they knew God, they glorified Him 
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not as God, neither were thankful;' but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, and changed the glory of the uncorrup- 
tible God into an image made hke unto corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things : wherefore God also gave them up to un- 
deanness. And even as they did not hke to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things which are not con- 
venient" (Rom. i. 21 — 28). Here are mentioned 
successively, light, sinning against light, and sinning 
in a state of darkness. Ahaz passed through all 
these. 

A time there certainly was, during the life of his 
father Jotham, when Ahaz had a good example before 
him, but he must very early have closed his eyes to 
the light. He ascended the throne, young in years 
(he was only twenty when his father died) — ^young in 
years, but apparently old in sin. His name is no 
sooner mentioned by the sacred historians, than it is 
said, " He did not that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord his God, Hke David his father j " but — and 
then follows a catalogue of his abominations — ^he 
walked in the way of the kings of Israel ; he imitated 
the rites, and made images of the gods, of the heathen; 
"the valley of the son of Hinnom" witnessed his 
burning incense to Molech; human sacrifices were 
not wanting — even his own son (perhaps more than 
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one) was made to pass through the fire; the high 
places, the hills, the shadow of each green tree, found 
him constructing altars*, to the neglect and disparage- 
ment of that God who had declared that He would 
be worshipped at Jerusalenr. 

God bears very long with man, and does not suffer 
at once His whole displeasure to arise. Before He 
strikes. He threatens ; and threatens, that He may 
not have to strike. Ahaz shall be roused and alarmed. 
What if repentance and faith ensue upon the agitation 
of his fear ? Two enemies are brought upon him — 
Rezin, King of Damascus, and Pekah, King of Israel. 
They make a descent upon Judah, taking with them 
a pretender to the throne, a certain son of Tabeal, in 
whose favour they would depose Ahaz. They ad- 
vance upon and invest Jerusalem. Ahaz is in im- 
moderate apprehension. " His heart,", we are told, 
"was moved, and the heart of his people as the trees 
of the wood are moved by the wind." Now or never 
it may be turned to good. Man's extremity is God's 
opportunity. Accordingly, Isaiah approaches him; 
both assuring him of present deliverance, and pre- 
dicting that Damascus and Israel would soon be 
utterly destroyed. Does Ahaz doubt these assertions? 
" Then let him ask a sign — ask it either in the depth, 
or in the height above ; God will grant it, to accredit 
His prophet." Ahaz, we must suppose from unbelief, 
refuses to ask for any sign. Of course he has an ex- 
cellent reason : ** I will not ask, neither will I tempt 
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the Lord.'^^ ' He who had* tempted God by trans- 
gressions of His most evident laws, declines, forsooth,' 
to tempt Him by obeying a direct commandment; 
Then Isaiah poured forth those bold and magnificent 
predictions, prophetic at; once of the destruction of 
Judah's enemies, arid of the Messiah's birth and 
triumphs. The king of Assyria- was ' to destroy 
Damascus and slay Rezin > Israel was t6 be scourged' 
by the same king, speedily to lose Pekah, and within 
sixty-five years, to be blotted out from the list of 
nations. The prophecy went on to say, that Jiidah- 
itself should suffer at the hands of the greiat inivader 
from Nineveh. It may be that Aha;z desisted for a' 
moment from his wickedness; but 6f this t»re have 
no intimation.. The prophet's indignant language, 
"Will ye weary my God also ?" seems to imply the 
contrary. Mercy, however, prevailed for the moment. 
God's word, that " the evil counsel " of His enemies 
** should not stand, neither come to pass," was ob- 
served with him. The siege was raised ; the armies 
retired northward ; and Judah, Jerusalem, and their 
king were left — ^we would fain hope, to thank God 
for so great deliverance. 

Alas ! brethren, it is not so. God has threatened, 



^ The case of those who ** asked a sign of Christ, tempting 
Him," is very different. They asked a sign, without being com- 
manded to do so ; and having signs enough already, had they 
only had faith to decipher them. Ahaz was commanded to ask 
a sign, and refused to do so. 
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but has forborne to strike. We may gather from two 
circumstances — ^from the absence of any fruit of their 
repentance, and from a renewal of the invasion by the 
same enemies, combined with other distresses — that 
they went on still in their sin. 

Two descents are now made on Ahaz's terri- 
tory. Rezin goes southward to the Red Sea, and 
seizes upon the important port of Elath, his means 
for receiving supplies from abroad. Pekah meets 
Ahaz*s forces in the field : one hundred and twenty 
thousand men are left dead, after a bloody engage- 
ment ; and even Maaseiah, the king's son, and some 
considerable persons of his household, are slain by 
Zichri, a valiant chieftain of the tribe of Ephraim. 
Two hundred thousand men, women, . and children 
are led away into captivity. A refreshing episode^ 
in the contest, indeed, occurred, attributable, no 
doubt, to God's mercy upon Judah even in the hour 
of chastisement, and brought about by the remon- 
strances of a prophet, Oded. His words and the 
sight of their brethren in captivity, aroused the better 
feehngs of the Israelites; they acknowledged, that 
for their sins God had delivered these men into their 
hands ; that they themselves deserved similar judg- 
ments. So they refused to retain them in servitude. 
The army, strange to say — the army, flushed with 



^ The reader will recognise here and elsewhere an adoption of 
the expressions of Dean Milman, to whose interesting "History 
of the Jews " the author owes many suggestions. 
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victory, was touched by the same feeling. They left 
the captives, and even the spoil, in the hands of the 
princes of the congregation. And the princes "rose 
up, and took the captives, and with the spoil clothed 
all that were naked among them, and arrayed them, 
and shod them, and gave them to eat and to drink, 
and anointed them, and carried all the feeble of 
them upon asses, and brought them to Jericho, the 
city of palm-trees, to their brethren : then they returned 
to Samaria." 

Whether Ahaz was affected by this mark of God's 
protection, this gleam of sunshine, as it were, in the 
midst of a storm of troubles, we are not directly told ; 
but the next record concerning him would seem to 
intimate that he was not. Other troubles came thick 
upon him ; the Edomites came and smote Judah, and 
carried away captives; the Philistines invaded the cities 
of the low country and of the south of Judah, took many 
important places and their dependent villages, and 
occupied them permanently. " For," says the sacred 
historian very significantly, " the Lord brought Judah 
low because of Ahaz king of Israel ; for he made 
Judah naked, and transgressed sore against the Lord." 

Had Ahaz retained any faith, had he felt any yearn- 
ings towards repentance, had mercies and afflictions 
done their intended work upon him, now would have 
been the time to cry, " Lord, be thou our refuge ; for 
vain is the help of man." Such was not the cry of 
Ahaz. His cry is to the king of Assyria — of Assyria, 

K 2 
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which the prophet foretold would eventually work 
Judah's own destruction. Yet he courts Tiglath- 
pileser in the most abject terms of supplication : " I 
am thy servant and thy son : come up, and save 
me out of the hand of the king of Syria, and out 
of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise up 
against me." The moneys of the royal treasury, and 
the gold and silver of the house of God, were not 
spared to enforce this petition. Tiglath-pileser, a 
powerful and ambitious prince, required no more 
urging. He invaded Syria, took Damascus, led the 
people away captive, and slew their king ; the Trans* 
jordanic tribes and even the northern part of Israel 
next fell before him ; Pekah was almost reduced to the 
district of Samaria. In fact, the Assyrian listened to 
Ahaz's petition so far as suited his own purposes* The 
alliance ended as might have been expected. Ahaz 
found himself, without a barrier, at the foot of a 
powerful monarch. Of the two intervening kingdoms, 
Syria was annihilated, and Israel reduced to insig^ 
nificance. His treasury and the resources of his 
princes, and the sacred stores of the Temple, were 
alike exhausted ; and he was fain to present himself 
as a vassal at Damascus, to greet his deliverer. In a 
word, he was " distressed," but " not strengthened.'' 

" In the day of adversity consider," says Solomon 
in the book of Ecclesiastes.^ Ahaz did not consider. 



* vii. 14. 
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" In the time of his distress did he trespass yet more 
against the Lord : this is that king Ahaz." ^ He now 
revolted entirely from the national faith ; defaced the 
Temple to pay his tribute ; constructed a new altar at 
Jerusalem, after the fashiOii of. ohie that he had. seen 
at Damascus ; and " sacrificed to the gods of Damas-' 
cus, which smote him:", arguing with strange in- 
fatuation, though he had just seen, Syria's • downfall, 
"J3ec5iuse the gods of the . kings of Syria help them, 
therefore will I. sacrifice to them, that they may help 
me." . 

"O blind superstition ! (says. Bishop . Hall, in his 
own homely and earnest manner.) How did the gods 
of Syria help their kings, when both those kings and. 
their gods were vanquished and taken by the king of 
Assyria % Even this Damascus and. this altar were the 
spoil of a foreign. enemy. . How, then, did the gods of 
Syria help their kings^ any . other than to their ruin 1 
What dotage is this, to make choice of a foiled pro- 
tection 1 But had the Syrians prospered, must their 
gods have the thanks.? . Are there no authors of good, 
but blocks or devils? or, is an. outward prosperity the. 
Only argument of truth, the only motive of devotion 1 
O foolish Aha^ ! it is the, God. thou. hast forsaken that 
plagues thee, under whose only arm thou mightest have 
prevailed. His power beats those pagan stocks one 



1 This infatuation on the part of Ahaz, appears to be brought 
out in th^ LXX^^even more clearly than in the Hebrew. 
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against another; so as one while, one seems victorious, 
another vanquished ; and at last, He confounds both, 
together with their proudest clients. Thyself shall be 
the best instance." 

Thus far good Bishop Hall. Ahaz was the best 
instance. For in the words of the sacred historian, 
these gods of Syria " were the ruin of him and of all 
Israel." " And Ahaz gathered together the vessels of 
the house of God, and cut in pieces the vessels of the 
house . of God, and shut up the doors of the house of 
the Lord, and he made him altars in every comer 
of Jerusalem. And in every several city of Judah he 
made high places to bum incense unto other gods, 
and provoked to anger the Lord God of his fathers." 
As he began, so he ended. The remaining years of 
his reign were passed in subservience to the two lords 
whom he had chosen — the king of Assyria, and sin. 
God seems to have given him up. His spirit would 
no more strive with him. At length, though only 
thirty-six years old, having lived out scarcely half his 
days, he slept with his fathers ; but not in his fathers* 
sepulchres. His bones may not rest beside their 
bones. A silent, yet eloquent parable, that his soul 
enters not with theirs into the rest and paradise of 
God ! 

This is that king Ahaz. " Of all the kings of Judah 
hitherto " (again I quote the Contemplations of Bishop 
Hall), " there is no one so dreadful an example, either 
of sin Qr of judgment, as this son of.good Jotham, 
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I abhor to think that such a monster should descend 
from the loins of David, Where should be the period 
of his wickedness % He began with the high places ; 
thence he descends to the calves of Dan and Bethel ; 
from thence he falls to a Syrian altar, to the Syrian 
god ; then, from a partnership, he falls to an utter ex- 
clusion of the true God, and blocking up His temple, 
.... and last, as if hell were broken loose upon 
God's inheritance, every several city, every high place 
of Judah, hath a new god. No marvel if he be 
branded by the Spirit of God with, * This is that king 
Ahaz.'" 

I must yet notice one fact in reference to Ahaz 
before proceeding to apply his history. It is this; 
and a very significant fact it is. Ahaz reigned, in all, 
sixteen years over Israel. Chronologers tell us, and, 
I think, with good reason, that the events recorded of 
him in detail, extend over four years only of that 
period. It appears, then, that for full twelve years 
he persevered in his wicked course ; that for full 
twelve years he lived — ^with the monuments of his 
pious ' ancestors around him — with God's neglected 
and desecrated temple facing his very palace — ^with 
the echoes of Isaiah's prophecy haunting him — and 
yet did not repent. Thus he is a notable instance 
that mere time does not produce repentance ; and 
that the sins of youth and manhood, and chastise- 
ments of them unimproved, and mercies unacknow- 
ledged, may produce a state of mind, a state liabb to 
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come upon a man even "long before his death, in 
which there can be no xepetitance. 

I call this a significant fact It is one which we 
should all lay well to heart No one, indeed, can 
jsay of his brother, '* He is utterly cast away ; there 
is no hope of amendment for him." So long as his 
brother lives, ,he must warn him, pray for him, hope 
for him. But the knowledge that he may at any 
moment overpass the bounds of God's forbearance, 
and thus find no place for repentance— this bids him 
warn him more seriously, piraysfor him more earnestly, 
watch each symptom of advance towards sin, or return 
to holiness, with keen and intense anxiety. And so, 
also, with regard to himself. :"Oh ! Dare I venture 
upon this sin] Date I pass by this occasion of good, 
or this particular means of gtace ? • Dare I misunder^ 
stand this chastisement, or undervalue this mercy 1 
I may, it is true, have many, years yet to live; but 
may not my years of perception of; good, arid evil be 
closed before I go down to the grave ] And may not 
to-day's determination decide my lot for ever ?'* •, 

And now, brethren, what think you-of Ahazi; Or^ 
rather, let me tell you what I think of him. I believe 
his history to have been written to show ,us, that if, in 
the mercies we receive, and still more in .the afflictions 
we suffer, we do not perceive the hand of God,' do 
not examine ourselves, do not discover, new obliga- 
tions arising out of the' mercies, and reasons for 
humiliation suggested by the afflictions, we are verging 
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to the. perilous state in which he lived and died. I 
do not, however, press his case to show the danger 
of unthankfulness for evident good ; but I earnestly 
adduce it as a warning of the danger of unsanctified 
affliction. 

" Unsanctified affliction ! " you repeat " Why does 
not this imply that there is no such thing as misfor- 
tune % that everything which occurs to us in this life, 
pf what the world calls a disastrous character, is really 
of God's sending, and should be sanctified ; that is, 
subserve the purpose of making us holier and wiser 
than before ] " " It is even so," I reply. But you 
rejoin : " CaA we always connect each particular ^ifflicr 
tion with a particular sin ; just a^ \ye connect a child's 
being burned by a flame which . he ^yas forbidden to 
approach^ with the dispbejdient act of approaching % " 
" No," I reply again ; ",we cannot exactly do this. But 
when we are afflicted we may begin to search ^nd try 
ourselveg. \We know, g^nerajly, that our hearty are 
too much estranged from God and too attached to 
this world. We may, therefore, surmise that thes^ 
tendencies have broken forth in particular faults. 
These we vaz.y discover— rthese, by the Divine Spirit's 
help, we . may amend, , and so dra^v nearer to our 
Saviour. He speaks to us in our distresses and suf- 
ferings. Bye and bye if we listen to His voice, if we 
amend our ways, * He will speak to us of them,' and 
enable us to see that by them we were weaned from 
the world, and brought back to Him. Happy is he 
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who can at last hear Him say, in the spirit pi that 
beautiful hymn, — 

' The process slow of years, 

The discipline of life, 
Of outward woes and secret tears, 

Sickness and strife ; 
The idols taken from thee one by one, 
. Till thou canst dare to live with Me alone. * 

These are the uses of affliction : this is affliction- 
sanctified." 

You will admit, then, I am sure, in the abstract, 
that affliction is sent to us for our good; and when 
the words, " This is that king Ahaz," occur to you, 
you will remember that they follow upon the state- 
ment : " In the time of his distress did he trespass yet 
more against the Lord ;" in other words, that king 
Ahaz was a notable instance of the misuse of afflic- 
tion ; of its tendency, if unimproved, to harden the 
heart yet further, and end in the Reprobate Mind. 
Let us turn, however, for a very few moments, to 
certain possible circumstances in our own lives. 

We are all of us, brethren, conscious of many 
sins, much estrangement of heart from God ; and 
this has been too often the root of sins in external 
action. We have most of us, also, in some way or 
other, and at some time or other, been visited with 
much distress. Disappointments in cherished pro- 
jects, disease and pain of body, bereavements, em- 
barrassment in circumstances, hatred shown where 
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we have expected good-will, ingratitude where we 
have bestowed kindness — these, or some of these 
things, have happened to most of us. Well, the in- 
tention of them all is, that our attachment to things 
of earth may be loosened ; and that we may be 
forced to inquire of ourselves, what it is that ties 
us to earth, and diverts our gaze from heaven. They 
say to us, " Wealth and prosperity, and honour, and 
love, and human friendships, are but idols and snares 
to the Christian, if pursued without reference to God 
— much more are positive sins an actual separation 
from Him." They say to us yet more strongly, 
" Discover thy darling sin ; it is an idol and cause 
of offence j and turn thyself from it to serve the 
living God." 

Now, be candid with yourselves, dear brethren. 
Have you, each for himself, thus interpreted the 
accents of affliction % If not, : it has as certainly 
failed. of its object in your case, as it did in the 
case . of Ahaz. ■. I will . take one or two instances. 
Suppose that, you have set your heart upon some 
cherished design — that you have dwelt upon it to 
such a degree, as to neglect for it many social duties, 
and all your thoughts . of God. You have missed 
attaining it : you have been deeply disappointed. 
Well, have you learned thenceforward to strive more 
soberly j . to plant and sow, and build and labour, 
and not to look for success without uttering, " Father, 
if it seem good to Thee ; nevertheless, not as I will, 
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but as Thou wilt " 1 If not — if you have still engaged 
in new projects with the same temper, or one even 
more infatuated — then distress has been sent you in 
vain : you are sacrificing to the gods that smote yoi; j 
trespassing yet more against the Lord. These are 
those vain builders. 

Or again, suppose that you have been smitten with 
some disease, mental or bodily— the not unnatural 
consequences of dissipation or thoughtlessness, or 
perverseness, or the hke.. Have you learned from 
it God's displeasure; felt that you have. been crucify- 
ing your Lord afresh by your lusts, and doing despite: 
to the Spirit of grace whereby you are sealed unto 
the day of xedemption.; and, . with . renewed healthy 
resolved to walk in newness of life ? If nbt^— if you 
have retiimed tp your old sins with new zegt from 
being for a time debarred from them — then, brethren^ 
again I say> beware! , The distress which God sent 
you has hardened, and not softened yoiL You are 
worshipping the idols of your own hearts .with a 
devotion which it will be more difficult. than ever to 
displace. The more you are afflicted bye .and bye, 
the less will you be able to turn to God. These are 
those worshippers of their own lusts. . . 

Or to take yet one case. more. ; Suppose that you^ 
have given way to ill-temper, and that God ; has 
punished you by alienation of friends, by jefaliatibn 
on the part of ill-wishers, by distrust on the part of all. 
Has this set you upon governing the impetuousness 
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of passion, or checking the reproachful word? Or 
have you merely turned your- spirit into some more 
unkindly channel — moroseness, peevishness, mis- 
anthropy ? If 60, distress and chastisement have 
not done their proper work upon you. Like Ahaz^ 
you are going on to trespass yet more against the 
Lord These are those of uncorrected and ungovemed 
will. 

My brethren, let these 'thoughts, or some such 
thoughts as these, be with you ds you ponder in your 
secret chambers, and on your bended knees before 
God, during this Lent. No' affliction leaves men as 
it finds them. It leaves them either nearer' to God, 
or further from Hini — more disinclined to^ listen to 
Him, more determined to please themselves. We 
count that child to be ati untoward onc,rwhom love 
cannot lead, whom a parent's grief /at his faults 
cannot touch. The child is more untoward still; 
Whom discipline cannot reclaim, And punishment, 
after love has been exhausted, cannot recall to his 
duty. Perhaps God has tried both of these methods 
with us — perhaps only one. Let us fear if He has 
given us prosperity, and we hdve abused it; if He 
has showered benefits upon us — health, strength, 
honour, riches, and power — and we have employed 
them badly. His next step may be to visit our 
ofiences with the rod, and our sin with scourges. 
But let us fear yet more, if He has already been 
compelled to be severe with us j and we, instead of 
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deserting, have clung more closely to our sins. Let us 
fear the more, because afflictions, which are love in 
disguise, do not generally commence until the more 
obvious efforts of love have been tried and found 
unavailing. Let us fear, because we have added an 
increased thickness to that veil which Satan is ever 
persuading us to draw over bur hearts and eyes, lest 
we should see and feel that God is near us. Let us 
fear; for Ahaz is marked in Scripture for exactly the 
same want of spiritual discernment. It is not because 
he did not see God in the blessings of being educated 
in a religious family, or in deliverance at various times 
from the extreme fury of his enemies (though, indeed, 
he committed these faults, and they were grievous 
and sad enough), that he is specially handed down to 
posterity as a warning ; but because adversity came 
to him from God, and he was not improved by it, but 
rather made worse. " In the time of his distress did 
he trespass yet more against the Lord : this is that 
king Ahaz.'' 

Lastly, dear brethren, let us pray, whenever we think 
of this history, — " Lord, if it be needful for us, let 
Thy chastening hand discover to us our sins; our 
sins lead us to the Cross ; the Cross relieve us of 
them. And oh ! let Thy blessed Spirit touch our 
hearts in time, lest we wander too far from Thee 1 " 
Ament 
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HEZEKIAH ; or, THE MIGHT OF PRAYER. 



2 Chron. XXXII. , 19 — 26. (1) 

And they spake against the God of Jerusalem^ as against the 
gods of the people of the earth, which were the work of the hands 
of man. 

And for this cause Hezekiah the king, and the prophet Isaiah 
the son ofAmoz, prayed and cried to heaven. 

And the Lord sent an angel, which cut off all the mighty mtn 
of valour, and the leaders and captains in the camp of the king 
of Assyria. So he returned with shame of face to his own land. 
And when he was come into the house of his god, they that came 
forth of his own bowels slew him there with the sword. 

Thus the Lord saved Hezekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
from the hand of Sennacherib the king of Assyria, atrd from the 
hand of all other, and guided them on every side. 

And tnany brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusalem, and presents 
to Hezekiah king ofjudah : so that he was magnified in the sight 
of all ncUionsfrom thenceforth. 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read 
2 Kings xviii. xix. xx. ; 2 Chron. xxix. xxx. xxxi. xxxii. ; 
I.«. xxxvi. xxxvii. xxxviii. xxxix, ; Jer. xxvi. 18, 19 ; Micah iii. 
12 ; Prov. XXV. i. 
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In those days ITezekiah was sick to the death, and prayed unto 
the Lord : and he spake unto him and he gave him a sign. 

But Hezekiah rendered not again according to the benefit done 
unto him; for his heart was lifted up : therefore there was wrath 
upon him, and upon fudah and Jerusalem, 

Notwithstanding Hezekiah humbled himself for the pride of his 
heart f both he and the ijthabitants j)f Jerusalem, so that the wrath 
of the Lord came not upon them in the days of Hezekiah. 

^T is, observed, of .our Xoi;d*s supernatural works, 
that though' they are continually called " signs " alone, 
or "powers" alone, and sometimes "signs and won- 
ders " united, they are neyfir called "wonders " alone. 
And the reason of this is obvious. To arouse mere 
feelings of astonishment, was far froni being the object 
for which suph works were wrought. Man's wonder, 
indeed, was intended to b6 excitedi but only that he 
might turn aside apd discover, in what he. saw the cre- 
dentials of Him who wrought them, and evidences df 
the might of God. He who contented himself with 
blank wonder, failed. utterly to penetrate their mean- 
ing, or to realize their deep moral value.^ 

You will gather from these remarks, that though I 
am about to . sketch for you a life which was digtin- 
guished by stupendous miracles, it is not to those 
miracles, as such, that I shall chiefly direct your atten- 
tion. No. I rather desire to show what it was in the 
subject of our biography, which induced the Almighty 
(I use-the phrase with reverence), to suspend what we 
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call His laws, to postpone His threatened judgments, 
to bring down the proud with a sudden blow, to raise 
from the bed of sickness him that was ready to die. 
My theme, then, is not Hezekiah and the miracles, 
but the action which proceeded forth from the one, 
and which, graciously approved by God, was able to 
call down the other. It is, in fact, the link which 
connected the miracles with the man. Now that link 
was prayer : therefore I speak to you to-day of 

Hezekiah; or, the Might of Prayer. 

My text is taken from the second Book of Chro- 
nicles; partly, indeed, because I wish you to compare 
that portion of Scripture with the records in the Kings, 
and in Isaiah, with which you are better acquainted ; 
but mainly for the following reason. You have in it, 
at one view, both the chief occurrences in Hezekiah*s 
Life, and direct and palpable evidence of the action 
to which I allude. The king prays when assailed by 
blasphemies ; the king prays when enfeebled by sick- 
ness ; the king humbles himself (and no true humilia- 
tion is without prayer) when God was wroth with him 
for his pride. Let us try to draw his moral portrait : 
and when we have thoroughly completed it, let us see 
what sentence of admonition may appropriately be 
inscribed beneath it. 

Though the son of a wicked father, of that Ahaz, 
of whom we spoke last Sunday, and therefore exposed 

L 
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in his youth to many and great disadvantages, Heze- 
kiah seems to have grown up in God's faith and fear. 
He had, it is supposed, been associated with Ahaz in 
the government in the last year of that king's reign. 
In this position, though of course almost powerless 
for good, he had had abundant opportunities of seeing 
at once the misery and the great impolicy of sin. 
Isaiah's and Micah's prophecies, no doubt, had a 
great effect upon him. Many of their predictions 
were uttered towards the conclusion of the reign of 
Ahaz, and denounced judgment upon Judah, such as 
Hezekiah found it, for the sins prevailing in the 
nation. Hezekiah was not like Asa, who was wroth 
with the prophet Hanani, on his rebuking him, and 
shut him up in prison, nor like Ahab, who hated the 
prophet Micaiah because he " did not prophesy good 
concerning him, but evil." Isaiah, we know, was his 
friend and partner in prayer, not less his friend, 
because he ventured to reprove him ; and Jeremiah^ 
records incidentally how he bore the expostulations 
of Micah. That prophet had said,^ " Zion shall be 
plowed like a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
and the mountain of the house like the high places of 
the forest." " Did Hezekiah, King of Judah," (con- 
tinues Jeremiah) " and all Judah, put him at all to 
death 1 Did he not fear the Lord, and besought the 



^ Jer. xxvi. 18, 19. 

' Micah iii. 12 ; comp. Jer. xxvL 18, 1 9. 
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Lord, and the Lord repented Him of the evil which 
He had pronounced against them % " It was even so. 
At twenty-five years of age, Hezekiah became sole 
king. The earliest notices we possess of him are 
connected with zeal for God^s honour, emulation of 
the righteousness of David, regard for the ritual of 
Moses, which he conceived to be the title and charter 
of Judah's permanence as a nation. High places, and 
groves and images, and all the apparatus of idolatry, 
fell before his reforming hand; the very serpent of 
brass which Moses had made at God's injunction to 
be a sign of Israel's deliverance, he felt himself com- 
pelled to destroy, as having been abused to super- 
stitious purposes. The Temple, which had been closed 
by Ahaz (as if he would not merely not enter into life 
himself, but hinder those who desired to do so), was 
reopened. Its precincts were purified and restored, 
and earnest and prayerful exhortations were addressed 
by the king to its appointed ministers and guardians, 
the men of the sacred tribe. '* Now it is in mine heart 
to make a covenant with the Lord God of Israel, that 
His fierce wrath may turn away from us. My sons, be 
not now negligent : for the Lord hath chosen you to 
stand before Him, to serve Him, and that ye should 
minister unto Him, and bum incense." His efforts 
were crowned with success. The Levites gladly and 
willingly, the priests at length and more slowly, obeyed 
his voice. The rulers of the congregation, and the 
congregation itself, followed in their traia. "The 

L 3 
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service of the house of the Lord was set in order." 
The usual sacrifices were observed. Praise was once 
more offered to the Lord, " with the words of David, 
and of Asaph the seer." And, as if to convince us 
that the reformation was not merely an outward one, 
we are told that " Hezekiah rejoiced, and all the 
people, that God had prepared the people 3 for the 
thing was done suddenly." * 

But devotion is expansive and diffusive. He who 
has found the value of prayer in his own case, and 
in that of a few, desires naturally to communicate its 
benefits more widely. Thus it was with Hezekiah. 
He was not contented with the spectacle of his own 
people, Judah, worshipping the God of their fathers. 
His heart yearned for separated Israel, sunk deep in 
general apostasy, and dragging out the last years of 
its national existence under its feeble king, Hoshea. 
He therefore proclaimed a special passover, to be 
celebrated with unusual splendour, and to last a double 
time. Prayerful and affectionate messages were sent 
throughout all Israel, from Beersheba to Dan, inviting 
the presence of all who would come. Hoshea seems 
to have interposed no obstacle — ^he may have been 
unable— we would fain hope that he was unwilling 



* Several of the Psalms have been assigned to Hezekiah him- 
self, or to writers contemporary with him, as Psalms xlvi. Ixxv. 
Ixxvi. Ixxxvii. Other Psalms, as IxxiiL Ixxvii. Ixxviii. Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxv. Ixxxvi., have also, but with less probability, had the same 
date and authorship attributed to them. 
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to do so. Bad as he was, he is described as not 
so wicked " as the kings of Israel which were before 
him." The Ephraimites generally treated the invi- 
tation with contempt ; but multitudes from the smaller 
tribes " humbled themselves, and came to Jerusalem." 
They were many of them, of course, ceremonially 
unprepared ; but Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, 
" The good Lord pardon every one that prepareth 
his heart to seek God, the Lord God of his fathers, 
though he be not cleansed according to the purifi- 
cation of the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened 
to Hezekiah, and healed the people." The days of 
Solomon seemed to have returned, so magnificent 
was the festival, so evident the approbation of God. 
" Then the priests and Levites rose and blessed the 
people ; and their voice was heard, and their prayer 
came up to God's holy dweUing-place, even unto 
heaven." The festival ended; but the zeal for the 
divine honour did not end. All who had visited 
Jerusalem returned home deeply impressed ; and both 
in Judah and in Israel, put down idolatry by force, 
and destroyed, as far as they could, whatever might 
foster its continuance. 

We must not, however, dwell upon the particulars 
of Hezekiah's reformation, which, as it would seem, 
he carried yet further by multiplication of the copies 
..of Scripture,^ and by encouragement of " the Levites, 



1 See Proverbs xxv. i. " These are also Proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out." 
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that taught the good knowledge of the Lord." Suffice 
it to say, in the language of the Second Book of 
Chronicles, that as he commenced, so he went on. 
" Thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and 
wrought that which was good, and right, and truth, 
before the Lord his God. And in every work that 
he began in the service of the house of God, and in 
the law and in the commandments, to seek his God, 
he did it with all his heart, and prospered." 

" The Lord was with him " (says the author of the 
Book of Kings ^) "and he prospered whithersoever 
he went forth," he " trusted in the Lord," he " clave 
to the Lord." Those were stormy days for the land, 
but Hezekiah knew where to apply for aid, and he 
obtained aid. He gained important advantages over 
the Philistines, the hereditary foes of his race, and 
threw off his allegiance to a distant though mighty 
sovereign, the King of Assyria. The Philistines do 
not recover their strength, and from this time almost 
vanish from the field of history. And though, from 
the fourth to the sixth year of Hezekiah's reign, 
Shalmaneser, the King of Assyria, is occupied in 
besieging Samaria, and at length takes it, and carries 
Israel captive, Judah remains uninjured. Shalmaneser 
is diverted to the siege of Tyre, which he prosecutes 
for five years, but dies without effecting. God has 
not forgotten His penitent and praying people, or 



^ 2 Kings xviii. 7. 
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him who taught them to pray, Hezekiah their praying 
king/ 

But the fourteenth year of his reign brought great 
trials to Hezekiah. Sennacherib, the successor of 
Shalmaneser, appeared in Judah, and after taking or 
assaulting many of its fenced cities, sat down before 
Lachish to besiege it. At the first commencement of 
the invasion, Hezekiah seems to have acted with the 
prudence of a wise king, and the piety of a man who 
feared God* He took measures for distressing the 
invader, and supplying the wants of his own people ; 
strengthened the weak parts of his fortifications ; pre- 
pared munitions of war ; and improved the discipline 
of his army : and his words of faith are striking. " Be 
strong and courageous," (thus he addressed his people), 
" be not afraid nor dismayed for the king of Assyria, 
nor for all the multitude that is with him ; for there 
be more with us than with him ; with him is an arm 
of flesh, but with us is the Lord our (jod to help us, 
and to fight our battles." "And the people rested 
themselves on the words of Hezekiah, king of Judah." 
But as city after city falls, the king's heart fails him* 
He makes a humble submission to Sennacherib. 



1 One can hardly, indeed, suppose that all, or nearly all, the 
people were sincere. There was a false and evil man, Shebna, 
even among Hezekiah's ministers (see Isaiah xxii. i6), who is 
supposed to have led Manasseh astray. But this only illustrates 
more strikingly God's tolerance of a nation, though there are 
many wicked in it, for the sake of the righteous whom it 
contains. 
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He who had encouraged others, has himself become 
discouraged. "I have offended" (is his abject mes- 
sage); "what thou puttest upon me I will bear.** 
Sennacherib appoints him a sum, which Hezekiah is 
fain to pay, though he exhaust his own treasury, and 
strip the Temple of its wealth. It is probable that at 
this time he sought assistance from Egypt, an act for 
which he was ridiculed by Sennacherib's generals, and 
gravely reproved by Isaiah.^ Be this, however, as it 
may, it is evident, that for a time his prayerfulness 
deserted Hezekiah. He may have trusted to the 
influence of his presents, he may have trusted to the 
power of his ally, but he did not trust in God. 

However, he has respite for a time. Sennacherib 
is bent on other conquests, and leaves him for awhile 
to himself, so far as he is concerned. But to himself 
Hezekiah is not left. First, sickness visits him; and 
then the prophet Isaiah, whose encouragements and 
warnings had been neglected in the hour of panic, 
approaches him with the startling announcement, 
" Thus saith the Lord, Set thine house in order, for 
thou shalt die and not live." What shall the king do ? 
or rather, what does he do 1 He returns to himself 
and to God. The might of prayer shines forth again 
in his character. The instant, the deep, the earnest 
supplication of the creature prevails with the Creator. 
Isaiah has scarce gone out from the sick man's cham- 



^ Isaiah xx. 6. 
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ber ; but God commands him to return, and to reverse 
the sentence. "Thus saith the Lord, the God of 
David thy father, I have heard thy prayer. I have 
seen thy tears. Behold, I will heal thee : on the third 
day thou shalt go up unto the house of the Lord. 
And I will add unto thy days fifteen years, and I will 
deliver thee and this city out of the hands of the king 
of Assyria, and I will defend this city for mine own 
sake, and for my servant David's sake." The astonished 
king demands a sign. Highly as he had esteemed of 
prayer, he had scarcely expected it to be crowned so 
signally. Isaiah gives him a choice of signs. The 
sun's shadow shall go, at his wish, either backwards 
or forwards, ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz. Heze- 
kiah chooses the former — the more striking, the more 
wonderful of the two. It is granted at his request 
For the first time since the days of Joshua, the Lord 
hearkened to the voice of man — in reference to the 
movements of heaven — ^but how much more wonder* 
fully than then ; then, the chariot wheels of the day 
were stopped ; now, they were even turned backwards. 
Isaiah next applies a remedy to the king's complaint ; 
and the third day found him, we doubt not, not merely 
in the house of the Lord, a monument of the power of 
prayer, but rendering up heartfelt acknowledgments, 
with gushing words of thanksgiving.^ 



1 This thanksgiving is found in Isaiah xxxviil lo — 20. Like 
many of David's Psalms it embodies a recital of his distress and 
strong crying under it, as well as an act of praise on deliverance. 
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How long Sennacherib remained pacified with the 
bribe he had received from Hezekiah is uncertain. It 
is possible, and even probable, that he was occupied in 
reducing Ashdod, in invading Lower Eg)^t, for about 
the space of three years before he returned to Lachish, 
the centre of his operations in Palestine. A tradition 
exists, too, that his expedition to Eg3rpt was an unsuc- 
cessful one. But after the interval, long or short, we find 
him again at Lachish, and sending from thence three of 
his most formidable generals, with a message at once 
of threatening to Hezekiah, and of blasphemy against 
Hezekiah's God. The Assyrian, either ignorantly or 
wilfully, professes to suppose that the altars which 
Hezekiah had removed, were ^hose of Jehovah. He 
must be offended at such slight being done to His 
honour ; or, even if He be not, is He more able to 
deliver Jerusalem, than the gods of the other coun- 
tries to deliver their favourite cities ? Will Jehovah, 
or can He, save them ] And, what though they talk 
of Egypt 1 "It is but a bruised reed, on which, if 
a man lean, it will go into his hand and pierce it : 
so is Pharaoh, king of Egypt, unto all that trust in 
him." 

Hezekiah returns no answer to this. He acts more 
wisely and more piously. He goes to the house of 
God — he prays — ^he sends to Isaiah to entreat his 
prayers. Isaiah has a command from God to him 
of comfort ; and, as the event proved presently, of 
power. The generals of the Assyrian king had not 
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come unattended. They liad brought a great host 
with them. They have failed to frighten Hezekiah 
into submission by hard words. Will they not begin 
to act? They cannot surely return to Sennacherib 
without attempting an assault. And yet they do so. 
Now, what converted this great host into a crowd of 
baffled ambassadors ? We reply without hesitation : 
A might stronger than theirs, and that might was the 
might of prayer. 

Sennacherib was no longer at Lachish. His gene- 
rals find him besieging Libnah, more irritated than 
ever with Hezekiah. Perhaps he had heard a rumour 
tjiat he was about to be assailed by a chieftain of 
Ethiopia, named Tirhakah. How he wrote from 
Libnah to the Jewish king — ^how his letter was more 
insulting, more blasphemous, even than his message 
— ^how Hezekiah spread the letter before God in His 
Temple, and prayed — how God announced by Isaiah 
that this prayer also was heard, I need not remind 
you. Twice every year the story is read in your ears 
on Sunday,^ and twice also in the daily course of the 
Church. I will but relate how prayer triumphed — 
how God defended Jerusalem, to save it, for His own 
sake and for His servant David's sake. " It came to 
pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out 



1 Isaiah xxxvii., on the Second Sunday after Christmas, ^^^ 
on Dec. 12th. 

2 Kmgs xix., on the Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, and on 
May 18th. 
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and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
and fourscore and five thousand ; and when they 
arose early in the morning, behold they were all dead 
corpses." ^ 

And here I would fain close our memoir. But truth 
obliges me to say more. Hezekiah's self-confidence 
returns when immediate danger is over. The Assy- 
rians are gone, and gone through God's interference ; 
but, says the author of the Book of Chronicles^ " Heze- 
kiah rendered not again according to the benefit 
done unto him, for his heart was lifted up." Ambas- 
sadors came from the king of Babylon, a power at 
that time the rival of Assyria, to congratulate Hezekiah 
on his recovery, and possibly (for Babylon was the 
great seat of Oriental science) to inquire concerning 
the astronomical wonder which had recently taken 
place, and which rumour might have attributed to the 
magical skill of the king. Here was a grand oppor- 
tunity of preaching God to the heathen ; and " God 
leaves him" to try whether he will avail himself of it 
— " to try him that He may know all that is in his 
heart." Alas ! pride is found there. Hezekiah seizes 
the occasion for displaying his own treasures, and for 
dazzling the envoys with his glory. For this, God 
rebuked him, and "there was wrath upon him and 
upon Judah and Jerusalem." Babylon, to whose 



1 Psalm Ixxvi. (of our Version) is entitled ^81) irp^y rhv 
'Ao'o'iJpiov, in the Septuagint, and was probably Hezekiah's 
thanksgiving on Sennacherib's overthrow. 
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princes this display was made, was threatened as their 
eventual destroyer. But mark how prayer prevailed 
against judgment ; Hezekiah prayerfully " humbled 
himself, both he and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
that the wrath of the Lord came not upon them in 
the days of Hezekiah." 

Here ends the eventful part of his history. A few 
works of peaceful utility are alone mentioned after 
this. We trust that he was not again found wanting ; 
that the prayerful dependence upon God, which he 
never entertained without finding safety, never relaxed 
without finding danger and sorrow, did not again fail 
him. His lengthened span of life sped calmly and 
quickly away. He slept with his fathers ; and they 
buried him in the chiefest of the sepulchres of the 
sons of David, and all Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem did him honour at his death. We trust 
that the judgment of men has been ratified by 
the judgment of God ; that with all his failings, 
Hezekiah is accepted for His sake, whom though he 
knew but in type and symbol, he yet had grace 
prayerfully to love and serve. If so, he is even now 
at rest from fear of the enemy. Death, in whose pre- 
sence he wept sore. And he will utter on the morning 
of the resurrection, but with a meaning, oh ! how 
changed, " The living, the living, he shall praise 
thee ! " 

And now, brethren, we have completed this por- 
trait of Hezekiah, which, though drawn in haste, and 
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rather with broad touches than with a minute atten- 
tion to details, at least describes the man. What 
motto shall we append to it to serve at once as the 
moral of his history, and as a hint for our own prac- 
tice ? Herodotus, a heathen writer, shall tell us. He 
gives, indeed, a strange version of the destruction of 
Sennacherib's army, and makes it take place in Egypt, 
and to relieve an Egyptian king ; but he agrees with 
Holy Scripture in attributing it to a divine interference, 
and an interference brought about by prayer on the 
part of the person distressed. He was comforted, 
in answer to the prayer which he offered in his god's 
temple, and assured that he need fear no evil, for 
the deity would find himself avengers.^ Herodotus 
describes that king's statue. In his hand was a 
figure of the animal through which the destruction 
of the foe was supposed to have been wrought, and 
attached was this inscription — "Z^/ every one who 
looks upon me he a man of prayer, ^^ ^ 

A motto, or moral, of what has been said, better 
than Herodotus has thus given, I cannot possibly 
desire. When you think, then, of Hezekiah, brethren,, 
consider him to be an exemplification of the great 
power of prayer. Forget his faults. Nay, I will not 



1 A number of field-mice, so ran the fable, gnawed asunder 
the quivers, the bowstrings, and the shield-straps of the Assyrian 
army. The morning found them defenceless ; and they were 
defeated with much slaughter. 

■ 'Ey kyik ris 6p4uv tdffefiils lorw (Herod. ii. 141). 
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exactly say that. Remember them if you please, 
provided you attribute them to their true source- 
neglect of his usual prayerfulness. Thus, they will 
but bring out more strongly the precepts which his 
general history enforces : " Continue instant in prayer" 
— " Pray without ceasing " — Be " praying always with 
all prayer." And do not suppose for a moment, that 
his example is above your imitation, because the 
results of his prayer were so overwhelming and extra- 
ordinary. They are not so in God's sight, who can 
as easily roll back a host of men as dispel a fancied 
terror, as easily arrest the universe as convert the heart 
of a sinner. 

Regard the man, I have told you his spiritual 
failings as well as his spiritual triumphs, in order to 
show you that he was a man of like passions as we 
are, as liable, when he had put God out of sight 
for a moment, to go astray as we are. Yet God 
accepted his prayer — accepted it after he had sinned 
— sinned, yea, not once only. This is one great 
encouragement 

Regard next the specimen of his prayers and the 
record of his reflections during sickness, which are 
preserved for our instruction in the 38th chapter of 
Isaiah, Read them carefully, and then answer me 
these questions : — ^Are they the utterances of a perfect 
man % Do they display all that abnegation of self 
which we desiderate in our own prayers so keenly % 
Are they quite what we should wish the last words of a 
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dying man to be, full of faith and hope, and joy at 
exchanging this life for a better % Do they show that 
clearness of spiritual vision in which we should desire 
to die % Far from it, dear brethren. Some allowance, 
indeed, must be made for the imperfect revelation 
under which he lived, and for his consequent ten- 
dency to make earth his home. But, after every 
abatement, what are they but poor essays towards 
prayer — ^feeble yearnings of the heart after God — 
disjointed cries for mercy — mingled notes of hope 
and despondency ] And do they not contain alter- 
nations of self-righteousness and humility, which, al- 
though our sympathy may make allowance for them, 
our moral sense can scarcely approve. Yes ! They 
have, and they are all this, brethren. Yet God, who 
strengthens the faith which cries, " Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief;" God, I say, listened to 
Hezekiah's attempts at prayer, faint and imperfect 
though they were. His were not words of majesty 
and power, but such as any of us might give utter- 
ance to — 

"A sick man's lowly breathM sigh, 
When from the world he turns away, 
And hides his weary eyes to pray." ^ 

And yet they were available to prolong his days, and 
to procure him additional opportunities of finding his 
road towards heaven. 



^ Second Smiday after Christmas. — Keble. 
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And may not our prayers, also, weak and feeble as 
they are, and, alas ! in this respect, too much like 
those of Hezekiah, though they be not answered 
exactly in the same manner — though no fifteen years 
be added to our lives, at least gain pardon through 
Christ for past sins that overwhelm us, and grace 
to walk for the future, more safely because more 
humbly, whatever of our span may remain ] 

Next regard the occasions on which Hezekiah prayed. 
He prayed on all occasions. He prayed when com- 
mencing his works, and while they were in progress ; 
he prayed for himself — he prayed for others; he 
prayed in his early prosperity — he prayed in his later 
adversity ; he prayed when he was strong and well — 
he prayed when he was " at the point to die, suffering 
God's terrors with a troubled mind ;" he prayed when 
in danger of sinning — ^he prayed after he had fallen 
into sin. At least, if this is not true universally, the 
few recorded exceptions to the ordinary tenor of his 
life, show what his general practice was. So, prayer 
is not only an expedient against great difficulties and 
contingencies of rare occurrence. It is rather man's 
daily aid, the staff which he must never let go from 
his hand, with which he can ascend mountains un- 
fatigued and unflagging ; but, without which, a pebble 
strewn in his path may be magnified into a rock of 
offence, perhaps of dangerous downfall. 

I conclude with one word from good Bishop Hall : 
" What, one tear of Hezekiah can run waste 1 What 

M 
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can that good king pray for, unheard, unanswered ? 
Sennacherib came in proud confidence, to swallow 
up his city and people ; prayers and tears send him 
away confounded. Death comes to swallow up his 
person, and that not without authority; prayers and 
tears send him away disappointed. * Before Isaiah 
was gone out into the middle court, the word of the 
Lord came to him, sapng. Turn again, and tell 
Hezekiah, the captain of my people, Thus saith the 
Lord, the God of thy father, / have heard thy 
prayer^ " 

Let him who sets lightly by prayer, remember how 
Hezekiah's found answer, how fully, how speedily, 
how triumphantly ! let him draw from his history the 
TRUTH, that " God is always more ready to hear than 
we to pray, and is wont to give more than we either 
desire or deserve." And then let him pray for him- 
self : " Pour down upon me, O Lord, the abundance 
of Thy mercy ; forgiving me those things of which my 
conscience is afraid, and giving me those good things 
which I am not worthy to ask, but through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord" ^ 
And then let him say, " Amen." It will certainly be 
lechoed in heaven — " So be it. / have heard thy 
prayer'^ 

^ Collect for Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
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MANASSEH; or, THE PENITENT RESTORED. 



2 Chron. XXXIII. 9 — 13, 17. P) 

So Manasseh made Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to 
err^ and to do worse than the heathen^ whom the Lord had de- 
stroyed before the children of Israel, 

And the Lord spake to Manasseh^ and to his people ; but they 
would not hearken. 

Wherefore the Lord brought upon them the captains of the host 
of the king of Assyria^ which took Manasseh among the thorns^ 
and bound him with fetters^ and carried him to Babylon, 

And when he was in affliction^ he besought the Lord his God, 
and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers, 

Aftd prayed unto him : and he wets intreated of him, and heard 
his supplication, and brought him again to yerusa„em into his 
kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lord he wets God. 

Nevertheless the people did sacrifice still in the high places, yet 
unto the Lord their God only. 

Three memorable things are known of King 
Solomon — his goodness, his fall, his repentance. 
The books of Chronicles relate his goodness, but 
not his fall. The books of Kings relate both his 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read 
2 Kings xxi. ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
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goodness and his fall, but neither of these documents 
says one word about his repentance ; this fact must 
be gathered from Ecclesiastes, And so four memor- 
able things are known of King Manasseh. His sin 
— his captivity — his repentance — his restoration. The 
Second Book of Kings relates the first of these, and 
intimates that God was displeased with him ; but for 
the remaining three, without which our idea of his 
character would be sadly incomplete, we are indebted 
to the Second Book of Chronicles, Now, I have no 
intention of contrasting these two men. I have only 
made this remark in order to impress upon you, once 
again, what I tu*ged in the first of this course of 
Lectures, the necessity of comparing Scripture with 
Scripture, if we would learn from Revelation what 
God has intended us to learn. The Jews are said to 
regard Manasseh's memory with peculiar dislike and 
even horror, to class him with Jeroboam and Ahab, 
and to deny that his repentance has been accepted. 
They speak of him as " Manasseh the Sinner." We, 
indeed, with them, detest and abhor his sin; but 
with the Scriptures spread before us, rejoice to read 
something else concerning him — to learn something 
more from his history than God*s abhorrence of sin. 
Accordingly, we dwell with satisfaction on 

MANASSEH, OR THE PENITENT RESTORED. 

I have chosen this subject for our meditation to-day. 
We will first sketch Manasseh's career, and then see 
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what may be derived from it in the way of encourage- 
ment or of warning. 

Manasseh was but twelve years old when he suc- 
ceeded Hezekiah. Born after that king*s miraculous 
recovery from sickness, his birth must, doubtless, 
have been welcomed both by Hezekiah himself, and 
by Judah at large, as a proof of God*s gracious con- 
tinuance of the house and line of David. Had the 
father known what his son would be, perhaps his 
prayer for his own life would have remained un- 
uttered. How the nation was disappointed in its 
hope we shall see presently. 

The Scriptures have no sooner announced Ma- 
nasseh's accession, than they proceed to present us 
a catalogue of his grievous sins and abominations. 
His aim seems to have been, negatively, to reverse 
Hezekiah's policy, and to render naught his reforms ; 
positively, to emulate or surpass the wickedness of 
his grandfather, Ahaz. No evil practice of the 
heathen, whom the Lord had cast out before Israel, 
was too evil for his imitation; no superstition too 
grovelling for him to abase himself to its level. The 
high places for worship are reared up again ; his son 
(perhaps more than one son) is made to pass through 
the fire to Molech ; enchantments, and witchcrafts, 
and observance of times, and dealings with familiar 
spirits, are his favourite employments. He builds 
altars for Baalim, plants and consecrates groves for 
the performance of foul mysteries, and worships all 
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the host of heaven. To him what he sees above 
doth not declare the glory of God, nor doth the 
firmament show God's handy-work; he beholds the 
star-spangled sky ; his glance rests there, and cannot 
penetrate further. Ahaz had done this, or nearly all 
this ; but it is reserved for Manasseh to do yet more. 
Ahaz had shut up the house of God, Manasseh keeps 
it open, but builds altars in its courts to the heavenly 
luminaries ; and even sets up in it " a carved image, 
the idol which he had made." God's forbearance is 
taxed to the uttermost The king, and the people 
seduced by him, are menaced with the most appalling 
punishments, the very recital of which should cause 
the ears of the hearer to tingle. But conscience, if 
not asleep, is listless and powerless. Prophets re- 
monstrate in vain. Manasseh * is deaf to their 
predictions ; he even institutes a persecution ; he 
" sheds innocent blood very much, till he has filled 
Jerusalem from one end to the other." One of his 
victims, it is believed, was the prophet Isaiah, the 
out-spoken friend of his father, and, probably, though 
now in his old age, the uncompromising rebuker of 
Manasseh's sin. It is said that he was sawn asunder 
by the command of his merciless sovereign. 

An avenger, however, is at hand. ** How long, O 
God, holy and true," the cry of martyred saints, is 
not unnoticed for ever. Esarhaddon, who had lately 
re-united the kingdoms of Assyria and Chaldea, pours 
down his forces upon Palestine. The bones of the 
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hundred and fourscore and five thousand which were 
whitening on the plains of Libnah, had seemed to 
call to him from the ground, and invite him to exact 
a terrible reprisal ; and so he sets out, following, as 
he supposed, his own designs, though really a mere 
instrument of God. Having, according to Isaiah's 
ancient prophecy, completed the extinction of Israel's 
nationality by planting strangers firom the east in the 
depopulated cities of Samaria, he turns his arms 
against Judah. The Lord had been with Hezekiah, 
and against the invader, Sennacherib. The Lord is 
s^ainst Hezekiah's son, and with Sennacherib's son. 
Manasseh, it would seem, as cowardly in the field as 
he had been hardy in sin, had attempted flight, and 
hidden himself in a clump of thorns. But " God 
discovereth the thick bushes ; " the tyrant is dragged 
from his place of concealment — ^bound with fetters — 
carried to Babylon. 

And is it then come to this ? Is the heir of pious 
David, of wise Solomon, constrained to learn piety 
and wisdom in the confinement of a foreign dungeon 1 
It is even so. " He is in darkness and the shadow 
of death, being bound in affliction and iron." ^ Man*s 
sympathies are not with him; and his own heart 
condemns him. To whom should he cry for aidi 
To whom does he cry, and what is the result 1 The 
Scriptural record shall say, " When he was in affliction, 



^ Psalm cvii, lO, 
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he besought the Lord his God, and humbled himself 
greatly before the God of his fathers, and prayed unto 
Him : and He was intreated of him, and heard his 
supplication, and brought him again to Jerusalem 
into his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the 
Lord He was God." 

How bitter the tears of Manasseh had been, while 
"eating the bread of affliction, and drinking the 
water of affliction;" how deep his sorrow; how 
heartfelt his cries for mercy; and with what words 
he poured forth his soul in prayer we may imagine, 
but are not told ; (the composition called " the Prayer 
of Manasseh," belongs to a later age); nor do we 
know the means by which he was restored to his 
liberty and even to the throne of his kingdom. But 
he is in Jerusalem again; the King of Assyria has 
let him go free, it is possible, on condition of 
becoming his tributary ; and we find that the lessons 
of adversity are not lost upon him. Whatever he 
can do to retrace his steps, and to lead his people 
back with him to the worship of his Great Deliverer, 
that he does. The Altar of the Lord is repaired, the 
long neglected sacrifices are renewed, the intrusive 
altars are thrown down, the strange gods and the idol 
are taken out of the Sanctuary; and he commands 
Judah to serve the Lord God of Israel. Of his own 
penitence, of his final acceptance with the Almighty, 
there can be no doubt ; but alas ! he has sown an evil 
seed ; and though the people worship God only, they 
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cannot be weaned from the high place where an 
irregular worship is paid. " They still sacrifice in 
the high places;" and, albeit Manasseh himself is 
spared, and with him the existing generation, God*s 
vengeance is but arrested, it will descend on Judah 
in due time. Of these points, however, bye and 
bye. 

Manasseh reigned thirty-two years after his restora- 
tion — a long time, indeed, but in his own view, most 
likely, too short a time for evincing the sincerity of 
his repentance, and his anxiety to redeem his errors. 
Some public works of his are mentioned — as the re- 
pairing the fortifications of Jerusalem, and garrisoning 
his fenced cities; but his great work was with his 
own heart, and with the hearts and lives of the people 
whom he had perverted. At length, he slept with his 
fathers; but in his fathers' sepulchres he was not 
buried. Perhaps he did not think himself worthy to 
repose in the glorious mausoleum where lay David, 
Jehoshaphat, Jotham, and Hezekiah. His grave was 
" in the garden of his own house, in the garden of 
Uzza." 

Such, brethren, is the history of Manasseh — a 
history sad, indeed, in its commencement, and though 
in many respects most cheering and consoling after- 
wards, of a nature to make us sad, or, at any rate, to 
make us think seriously, even to its very termination. 
Do not be startled at this statement. I believe I can 
fully justify it, and induce you to admit its propriety. 
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I shall, at any rate, attempt to do so before I conclude. 
At present, I have scarcely done more than allow 
Scripture to tell its own tale, and to set forth, in its 
own striking manner, these scenes in succession — 
man sinning — God warning — ^man persisting — God 
punishing — man repenting — God restoring — man 
bringing forth fruits of repentance— God receiving 
him at the last, for His sake, who died for all truly 
penitent sinners. " How far a man may go and yet 
turn !" exclaims Bishop Hall. " Could there be 
fouler sins than these % Lo ! here was idolatry in the 
height, violation of God's house, sorceries of all kinds, 
bloody cruelty to his own flesh, to the saints of God ; 
and all these against the stream of a religious insti- 
tution, of the zealous counsels of God's prophets, of 
the checks of his own heart. Who can complain 
that the way of heaven is blocked up against him, 
when he sees such a sinner enter? Say the worst 
against thyself, O thou clamorous soul : here is one 
that murdered men, defied God, worshipped devils, 
and yet finds the way to repentance. If thou be 
worse than he, deny^ if thou canst, that to thyself ^\\\^ 
God hath not denied to thee, capacity of grace : in 
the meantime, know that it is not thy sin, but thine 
impenitence, that bars heaven against thee." 

This impassioned and eloquent passage contains in 
it the grand moral of Manasseh's history, that when- 
soever a man repents, God is willing to receive him ; 
and, how much soever he has sinned, is willing to 
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forgive his sins. Perhaps, considering his opportunities 
of learning better things, and the mischief which his 
perverseness did to the whole nation, who should 
have found in him a pattern of good works, no man 
had up to his day, sinned more grievously than 
Manasseh. His case, therefore, is one which pecu- 
liarly illustrates that text with which we are so 
familiar. " When the wicked man tumeth away from 
his wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
alive." Indeed, if a man were to come to me, pro- 
fessing that he was weighed down by his sins, declaring 
that he had offended God beyond forgiveness, looking 
back to the past with self-loathing, looking forward 
to the future with horror, asking me whether I could 
have hopes for him, and whether Christ's blood could 
cleanse him, I should point to him the example of 
Manasseh. I should say to him. Behold that great 
offender. Thou hast been like him in thy trans- 
gressions — be like him in thy penitence, and be 
saved. " The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin." 

But may not the example of Manasseh be perverted 
to an ill purpose ? May not men be emboldened by 
it to take their fill of sin, to hve according to the 
worst maxims of this world; and yet, on the pre- 
cedent which his case supplies, expect to be recalled 
by some potent warning, to repent and so to be 
saved] Of course, brethren, everything may be 
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perverted to an ill purpose ; but I speak here of the 
legitimate use of this example. Does it then say 
one word to this effect, namely, that God will feel 
Himself bound to give every man the same extent of 
trial ; that He will give all men similar warnings ; or, 
that, if He will, all men will be similarly affected by 
the same warnings] It says nothing at all to foster 
such vain hopes. It is only intended to show that, 
when a sinning man has been warned and repents, 
God is willing to pardon him. It is not intended to 
show that every sinning man who is warned, will 
repent; or, again, that every sinning man will be 
spared long enough to receive a warning. Ahaz, 
the grandfather of Manasseh, in the time of his 
distress, did trespass yet more against the Lord. 
Amon, the son of Manasseh, imitated his father in 
his wickedness, "but humbled not himself as Ma- 
nasseh, his father, had humbled himself," and was cut 
off in the second year of his reign. ^ 

The fact is, my brethren, the biography of this 
king is written to forbid those who would repent, to 
despair. It is not written to tempt those who would 
sin on now, to hope for repentance bye and bye, 
Le, to presume. 

And from this I proceed to another remark. He 
quite mistakes the intention with which this record has 
been preserved, who gathers from it any intimation 



^ 2 Chron. xxxiii. 22 — 24. 
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that Manasseh's career is, in itself, a career to be 
imitated, or, except comparatively, a career to be 
desired. I say nothing of the wearying and unsatis- 
fying nature of sin. I say nothing of the horrors of 
conscience, with which, even in the hey-day of his 
apparent impunity, the profligate must have been 
visited. I pass over all this for the moment. But 
who would envy Manasseh his feelings, as the invader 
drew daily nearer and nearer to Jerusalem? Who 
would envy him his ignominious flight— his yet more 
ignominious capture — his chains — ^his dungeon — ^and 
the companionship which he had there ; shame, 
remorse, all but despair ] And when he came to him- 
self, who will say that his efforts to subdue his 
stubborn will and humble himself before the God he 
had offended — ^the difficulty he must have experienced 
in bending his thoughts upon Gk)d at all — the ebbings 
and flowings of hope that he might find grace — ^the 
conviction amounting almost to certainty that though 
God might pardon him, so would not his Ass)nian 
captor — ^the thought that through himself and his 
sins, his land was probably ruined beyond redemp- 
tion—who will say that all these made his state in 
itself a happy onel Next, see him in his kingdom 
again ; is everything smooth before him % Is he in as 
desirable a condition as if he had never fallen ? Has 
he no evils to contend against even in his own heart 1 
Must not the long practice of sin have lefl in him 
many yearnings after it which nothing but constant 
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vigilance could tame into submission? Must not 
the ghosts of former sins have haunted him, filling 
his imagination with impure thoughts, his own yet 
not his own, bidding him, almost forcing him, for the 
moment to enact them over again? Must not the 
pure worship of the pure and holy God have fre- 
quently palled upon his taste, vitiated as it was by 
the licentious orgies of heathenism? Nor was this 
all. He could not be a private person. He could 
not transact his penitence between himself and his 
Maker. His subjects — ^his former associates in sin — 
those whom he had led astray — those whose con- 
sciences he had wounded — those on whom his sins 
had brought ruin and desolation — all these had to 
witness his repentance. He had to pull down the 
altars which he had himself raised, to abolish rites 
which he had himself sanctioned, to discourage sins 
which he had himself practised. He had to do that 
very hard penance, to say before man as well as 
before God, " I have offended." With a frame en- 
feebled by vice, he had to practise moral courage; 
without the authority of character he had to dis- 
countenance unholiness. At every turn he was met 
by obstacles of his own constructing; he had to 
punish offenders whom he had himself taught to 
offend; he had to plead with hearts which he had 
himself assisted to harden ; and, after all, he had the 
bitter reflection, that much that he had done he could 
never undo. He could not even induce the people 
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outwardly to fulfil God's law in its perfectness. He 
had set them an example of self-will, which they had 
seen and would not forget. As we remarked just 
now, " They still sacrificed in the high places, though 
unto the Lord their God only." Manasseh's idol had 
destroyed their religious awe of the Temple ; and, 
though he professed now to worship God there exclu- 
sively ^ why should they think that God was to be found 
there exclusively ? It was easier, easier far, Manasseh 
discovered to his sorrow, to restore the altar's material 
fabric, and rekindle its extinguished fires, than to re- 
edify the wrecked piety of his people, or fan into 
light and heat the expiring embers of their faith. 

And though, brethren, he was saved at last, yet what 
will his crown be, compared with that which he 
might have worn ; compared with the crowns of those 
who have not defiled themselves, who have walked 
humbly and consistently with God, who have even 
suffered for God, and witnessed a good confession? 
One star differeth from another star in glory. There 
are the lordships of ten cities and the lordships of 
five cities. Manasseh might have ranked with the 
highest of all those who have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Now 
he must take a lower room. He is saved, but so as 
by fire. 

'* Grant me a place at thy saints' feet, 
Or some fallen angel's vacant seat. " ^ 



Bishop Ken's Midnight Hymn. 
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This must be all that he can ask, who might have 
been as the brightest cherubim who encircle the 
throne of the Almighty. 

But I may not intrude further into things which the 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. I should not have 
said so much, brethren, had I not thought it my duty, 
in speaking of the penitent restored, to establish three 
points : 

ist That though it is indeed a blessed thing, some- 
thing far above all words and all thought, to escape 
hell and attain heaven; there are degrees of glory 
even in heaven, degrees of happiness, degrees of 
nearness to God. 

2ndly. That these degrees must, if our Saviour's 
words be true, be dependent on our earthly career. 
Indeed, something of the sort is discoverable in the 
book oi Daniel, "They that have done good shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever." A dimmer glory must be assigned to those, 
who, though they have saved their own souls on 
repentance, have caused the ruin of others, by evil 
example, evil contact, evil instruction. 

3rdly. That the life of the penitent here, more 
blessed though it be by far than his who continues in 
sin is many times less blessed than his who has never 
grossly fallen away ; less blessed in fact and in retro- 
spect; less blessed in that it has a fainter vision of 
God, more dangerous temptation to sin, constant 
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fear of falling, the burden of undoing placed upon it, 
as well as the burden of doing. 

And now, I think, I have justified the statement 
which I made a few minutes ago, that the history of 
Manasseh is both sad in its commencement, and, 
though in many respects most cheering and consoling 
afterwards, of a nature to make us sad, or, at any 
rate, to make us think seriously, even to its very 
termination ; that it is fraught with solemn warning, 
as well as with deep encouragement. 

But permit me to draw to a head the substance of 
what has been said. 

Repentance is considered by the world under two 
very different aspects. Neither of these aspects is 
scriptural. One of them represents God as implacable. 
The sinner once fallen, it says, cannot repent. The 
other represents God as weak, and easily deceived. 
It says, in fact, that a few professions of contrition, a 
few vague wishes for amendment after the cup of sin 
has been drained to the dregs, are as precious in God's 
sight, as a lifelong regard to His laws. One of them 
makes repentance too difficult — and, indeed, im- 
possible — and so drives men to despair. The other 
makes repentance too easy, and so beguiles men to 
presumption. The story of Manasseh, viewed, as we 
have endeavoured to view it, is a practical refutation 
of both these false notions. Two-and-twenty years of 
sin, did not either exclude him from a place of repen- 
tance, or remove him so entirely from the divine 

N 
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regards', that he was utterly left to himself. God sent 
him afflictions — ^he saw in them the loving hand of a 
Father. Like St. Paul, in his days of darkness, and 
desolateness, and mourning, he prayed ; and he found 
in prayer a strength which he had never experienced 
hitherto. He prayed, we may suppose, at first only 
for spiritual release ; only for pardon of his sins ; 
only, (his tongue would frame no more), for the last 
and lowest place in the kingdom of Him whom he 
had disowned. God gave him these higher gifts— 
and He gave him, also, what he asked not, or even 
thought of, restoration to his earthly throne, oppor- 
tunity of glorifying that Name which he had dis- 
honoured, and caused others to dishonour. 

But, for all this, repentance is not easy ; is not the 
work of a few hours, or of a few days. Nor can we 
suppose that God, who weigheth every man's work, 
will, or, (we speak it with reverence), can restore the 
sinner to exactly the same position, either in earth or 
in heaven, which, had he never entered upon a deter- 
mined course of sin, he would have retained or 
attained. It is not, at any rate, God's ordinary method 
to reverse the temporal effects of sin ; ^ they may be 
modified, they may be delayed, but they are not 
reversed. The sentence upon Judah was delayed, 
indeed, from Manasseh's day, but it hung over the 
nation and descended in its full measure a very few 



^ Compare Bishop Butler's Analogy^ part i. chap. 2. 
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years after his death. Jeremiah's words are explicit 
on this point,^ — " I will appoint unto them four kinds, 
saith the Lord : the sword to slay, and the dogs to 
tear, and the fowls of the heaven, and the beasts of 
the earth, to devour and destroy. And I will cause 
them to be removed into all kingdoms of the earth, 
because of Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, for that which he did in Jerusalem." Ma- 
nasseh had his kingdom restored. Something he could 
not have restored to him — ^the conscience unstained by 
sin; the liberty of doing good, without being suspected 
of hypocrisy ; the respect which a consistent career 
obtains for a man from his fellows. His life, from that 
day forward, was a course of prayer, of contrition, of 
conviction of weakness, of endeavours after restitution, 
of failures in many of his attempts to effect restitution. 
And besides, from the nature of moral habits, it was 
scarcely to be expected that evil tendencies, so tho- 
roughly matured as his had been, should be eradicated 
without a struggle, and that struggle a severe one. 
And then, as to the next world, the evil of his example 
remained germinating long after his death, and during 
his life he had led many astray. Could God, who 
bringeth every work to judgment, though of His 
great mercy in Christ He bestowed on him personal 
salvation, allot the same rank in heaven to him who 
is but a penitent, and to him who has walked up- 



1 Jer. XV. 3, 4. 
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rightly ? That were to negative His own words ; to 
say that he who has made his brother to offend, and 
he who has turned him to righteousness, shall receive 
the same portion of reward. 

Let us, dear brethren, so many of us as the subject 
concerns, (and whom, indeed, does it not concern Q 
regard repentance as it is set forth in Scripture : not 
as a thing impossible ; this would induce us, from 
sheer despair, to continue recklessly in sin : nor again 
as easy, and as placing us exactly where we should 
have been had we not sinned ; this would induce us 
to sin on, and delay seeking repentance; would bid 
us obey Mammon and Belial in our days of strength, 
and reserve to God the days when active sin has 
become unpalatable, (if, indeed, we are spared to see 
such days). Repentance is, something possible on 
the one hand, something remedial ^ on the other. 
And let us not think scorn of the word remedial. 
Prevention is indeed better than cure. To have been 
kept out of danger, is better than to have fallen into 
it, and borne the anxiety, the suspense, the agony, 
both of looking for deliverance, and of enduring the 
process by which deliverance is brought about. But 
then how great a blessing is cure ! What a cause of 
thankfulness is deliverance ! Apply this to the matter 
before us. When placed in juxtaposition with the 



1 Of course, it is not meant that repentance is remedial in the 
sense in which the Atonement of our blessed Lord is. 
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state of Josiah, Manasseh's repentafit state may seem 
to lack much that is desirable; but placed beside 
that of Ahaz, how, after all its drawbacks, does it 
savour both of the good things of earth, and also of 
those of heaven ! Manasseh must have said even 
here — ^he must be saying now in the separate state — 
he will say on the morning of the resurrection — " * A 
day in Thy courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God, than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness.' It is not, as 
the evil spirit whom I served would fain have per- 
suaded me, 

* Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. ' 

No ; far, very far from it The faintest glance from 
God's eye, the most distant gleam of His favour, the 
standing in His presence at all, though it be at a 
great distance off, the kissing the hem of Christ's 
garment, though unworthy to lie in His bosom, who • 
shall venture to put these into comparison with the 
miseries of the lost, with the worm undying, the flame 
unquenched and unquenchable 1 To tkosey though he 
be a prince, the very prince of lost spirits is exposed 
as much as the lost sons of men. Let me rather 
invert his words. It is, as my kindher angel always 
whispered, 

* Better to serve in heaven, than reign in hell.' 



) » 



AM ON. 



See Kings xxi. i8 — 26. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 20 — 25. 

The short and miserable reign of Amon may be 
given almost in the words of Scripture. 

Amon was two and twenty years old when he began 
to reign, and reigned two years in Jerusalem. But 
he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, as 
did Manasseh his father : for Amon sacrificed unto 
all the carved images which Manasseh his father had 
made, and served them ; and humbled not himself 
before the Lord, as Manasseh his father had humbled 
himself ; but Amon trespassed more and more. And 
his servants conspired against him and slew him in his 
own house. But the people of the land slew all them 
that had conspired against king Amon ; and the 
people of the land made Josiah his son king in his 
stead. And he was buried in his sepulchre in the 
garden of Uzza. 



LECTURE X. 



JOSIAH ; OR, THE CONSISTENT CAREER. 



2 ChRON. XXXIV. I — 3. 

Josiahwas eight years old when he began to reign ^ and he reigned 
in Jerusalem one and thirty years. 

And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, and 
walked in the ways of David his father, and declined neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. 

For in the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he 
hegan to seek after the God of David his father ; and in the twelfth 
year, he began to purge Judah and yerusaU?n, 

It is curious, and, at first sight, somewhat perplex- 
ing, to find such different men as King Hezekiah and 
King Josiah described in very similar terms. It is 
said of Hezekiah, " He trusted in the Lord God of 
Israel ; so that after him was none like him among all 



^ With this Lecture the following chapters should be read : 
I Kings xii. xiii. ; 2 Kings xxii. xxiii. ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. xxxv. ; 
Zech. xii. 11, and, for a short yet glowing character of Josiah, 
the notice of him in the apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
xlix. I — 4, 
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the kings of Judah, nor any that Were before him ;"i 
and again, "Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, 
and his goodness, behold, they are written in the vision 
of Isaiah the prophet ;"2 and again, in reference to 
the Passover, " Since the time of Solomon the son of 
David, king of Israel, there was not the like in Jeru- 
salem." * // is said in like manner of Josiah^ " Like 
unto him was there no king before him, that turned to 
the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might, according to all the law of Moses ; 
neither after him arose there any like him ; ^ * and 
again, " Now the rest of the acts of Josiah, and his 
goodness, according to that which was written in the 
law of the Lord, and his deeds, first and last, behold, 
they are written in the book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah ;"^ and again, in reference to the Passover, 
*' There was no Passover like to that kept in Israel 
from the days of Samuel the prophet"^ 

But a very little reflection will enable us to clear up 
this matter. We should recollect, in the first place, 
that the compositions which make up the books of 
Kings and Chronicles were written at different times, 
and that probably the " acts " of each king were put 
together during the reign of the next, or almost next 
king. An annalist, therefore, of Hezekiah, writing 
in the days of Manasseh or Amon, would naturally 



1 2 Kings xviii. 5. '2 Chron. xxxii. 32. 

8 2 Chron. xxx. 26. * 2 Kings xxiii. 25. 

8 2 Chron. xxxv. 26, 27. « 2 Chron. xxxv. 18. 
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describe his passover, and, indeed, his life generally, 
in the terms which we have noticed. He could not, 
of course, foreknow, and therefore could not contra- 
dict anything that might be said of Josiah, whom a 
later annalist might praise almost in the same lan- 
guage. What he said was true, so far as his knowledge 
extended. And, secondly, we should remark this 
point. The praise of Hezekiah's "trust in God" 
refers to the time preceding those instances of want 
of faith, which we have had occasion to censure. The 
praise of Josiah's " turning to the Lord " refers to his 
whole course ; at least, to everything that is said of 
him, with the exception of the circumstances of his 
death. I would not press the following argument; 
let it go for what it is worth. Hezekiah's " goodness " 
(which the margin renders " kindnesses ") may reason- 
ably be supposed to relate to the benefits which his 
administration conferred on the nation, of which a 
catalogue is furnished just before the word occurs. 
Josiah's " goodness " (though the margin again gives 
" kindnesses "), as it is explained by what follows, 
" according to that which was written in the law of 
the Lord," may, without forcing the word, relate to 
his habitual, his consistent holiness — "his turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left," for the thirty 
and one years during which he occupied the throne. 
I have been led into these observations in pursuance 
of my original design, the discovery of individual 
character in the kings who have successively passed 
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before us. The career of Hezekiah I described as 
not perfectly consistent, as chequered by occasional 
defects. I could not then, without appearing to 
suppress facts for the support of a theory, forbear to 
explain such passages as seemed to confound it with 
that of which I have given notice for to-day. I come 
now, without further preface, to — 
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Considering the state of Jerusalem at his accession, 
and the wickedness of his father and predecessor, 
Amon, Josiah might, perhaps, be described as " grow- 
ing up before the Lord as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of a dry ground."^ At any rate, in his 
personal character, in his opposition to the wicked- 
ness of his day, in his grief for the sins of his nation, 
and, though in an inferior sense, in his intercession 
for it, he may serve as a type of Him to whom 
Isaiah's words applied. The notices of his early days 
are simple, but full of meaning. He was called to the 
throne at the age of eight years. In the eighth year 
of his reign, (the sixteenth year of his age), " when he 
was yet young, he began to seek after the God of 
.David his father ;" in " the twelfth year, he began to 
purge Jerusalem and Judah." The high places, from 
^which his grandfather had been unable to wean the 



^ Isaiah liii. 2. 
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people, and whatever idolatry had grown up, (and evil 
is of quick growth), during the reign of his father, he 
•attacked with an unsparing hand.^ (It would seem, 
too, that he made a progress, even at this early period, 
beyond the bounds of his own kingdom. His zeal 
for God's honour carried him not merely through the 
cities of Judah, but through those of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, Simeon, and even Naphtali — to the scattered 
and " lost sheep of the house of Israel." This probably 
occupied him till the eighteenth year of his reign ; and 
I think that to these six years must be assigned the 
remarkable narrative given in 2 Kings xxiii. 4 — 20, 
which appears to be an expansion of the shorter 
account in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3 — 8.) Well might King 
Manasseh have had additional reason to bewail his 
sin had he witnessed how much remained for his 
grandson to undo, and how speedily every evil that he 
had endeavoured to discourage had sprung up again. 
Josiah had to put down high places — to defile the 
valley of the children of Hinnom — to take away the 
altars which Manasseh had made in the two courts of 
the house of the Lord, and which Afnon had probably 
reconstructed — to eradicate inducements to idolatry. 



^ It is generally supposed that the appalling accounts given by 
the prophet Zephaniah of the state of Judah and Jerusalem refer 
to the earlier portion of Josiah's reign, before he was able to 
commence his reforms. The two wicked years of Amon had 
revived all the evil which Manasseh in his penitence had en- 
deavoured to destroy. 
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which had existed since the days of Solomon, and 
which, clinging like parasitical plants about the stem 
of Judah's faith, had miserably impaired its growth. 
How it was that his influence extended beyond the 
borders of his own kingdom we know not. It is 
possible that Nineveh, to whose sovereign he owed a 
sort of allegiance, was at that time too busily occupied 
in its final struggle with Babylon, to attend much to 
the affairs of Palestine. Be this, however, as it may, 
we find him doing in many cities of Israel what 
he had already done in Judah, and even attacking 
idolatry in one of its primal seats, Bethel. 

It was more than three centuries before, that Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, he who made Israel to sin — 
he who first divided God's heritage against itself, 
and established a formal opposition between God's 
worship and that of idols — had built an altar in 
Bethel. His sin had been rebuked, indeed, at the 
time — a man of God had prophesied against the 
altar, foretold both its future destruction and defile- 
ment by Josiah, whom he predicted by name — and 
exhibited God's present wrath by a mysterious rend- 
ing of its fabric, and scattering of the ashes of its 
sacrifices. I need scarcely remind you of that won- 
drous story, (which you will find in i Kings xii. and 
xiii.), how the rebellious subject, the schismatical 
religionist, the apostate king, stood by the altar that 
he had made, to bum incense, in all the pomp of his 
pride, and the success (so he fancied) of his political 
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design — ^how the word of God came forth from the 
mouth of an unknown stranger, and the work of his 
hands was rendered nought ; how the final failure of 
his design was brought before him, and his own 
impious hand, which he had put forth against the 
prophet, "dried up so that he could not pull it in 
again to him." And then there were the other mar- 
vellous circumstances, the restoration of the king*5? 
hand — the deceit practised on the prophet by one of 
his own brethren — ^the death kA the deceived one in 
his disobedience — the deep yet unavailing sorrow of 
him who had been his deceiver. On these things, 
however, we may not dwell. I have only noticed 
the stoiy here because Josiah, in the course of his 
refOTmation, was singularly reminded of it, and en- 
couraged by it in his woik. " As he turned himself, 
he spied the sepulchres that were there in the mount, 
and sent and took the bones out of the sepulchres, 
and burned them upon the altar, and polluted it, 
according to the word of the Lord which the man of 
God proclaimed, who proclaimed these words. Then 
he said, What title is that that I see ? And the men 
of the city told him, It is the sepulchre of the man of 
God, which came from Judah, and proclaimed these 
things which thou hast done against the altar of Bethel. 
And he said, Let him alone ; let no man move his 
bones. So they let his bones alone, with the bones 
of the prophet that came out of Samaria." Josiah 
considered this, doubtless, to be a voice from the 
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dead. Prophecy and the promptings of his own heart 
— God speaking without him and within him — 
conspired alike to encourage him. He proceeded 
earnestly on his mission ; and after having cleansed 
even Samaria of its outward idolatry, returned home 
to Jerusalem. 

Much remained to be done even there; evil w^or- 
ship had been, indeed, suppressed ; but the house of 
God had to be restored in its splendour, and devoted 
afresh to its holy purposes. Something had been done 
during the king's absence ; money had been collected 
by his orders, reparations had been going on, and the 
revived zeal of the people had been shown in the 
" faithful " application of the funds to the purposes of 
this great national work. In the course of it a remark- 
able circumstance occurred, significant, on the one 
hand, of the low state to which religion had been 
reduced ; and, on the other, of God's encouragement 
of those who have the heart to do His will. While 
Hilkiah the priest was examining the Temple, hq 
found what is supposed to have been the authentic 
or perfect copy of the Law of Moses. This ought to 
have been laid up " in the side of the ark of the 
covenant"^ There it had been preserved for ages, 
but had probably been taken thence in the days of 
Manasseh's persecution, concealed, and never re- 
placed. Other copies, it is possible, existed ; but 



1 Deut. xxxi. 26, 
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either of inferior authority, or deprived of such pas- 
sages as would especially rebuke idolatry. Be this, 
however, as it may, the discovery surprised Hilkiah ; 
and the woes denounced in it, (especially, say the 
Jewish doctors, in Deut. xxviii. 36), against Israel, and 
its king in particular, in case of their neglect of God's 
Law, surprised and alarmed the king. His own heart 
was, indeed, upright before God, so far as the observ- 
ance of the moral duties of the Law was concerned. 
But, from ignorance of their very existence, he had 
neglected several of its political and ceremonial pre- 
cepts. It was ordered, for instance, that once in 
seven years the Law should be read to the whole 
people, ^*in the solemnity of the year of release, in 
the feast of tabernacles."^ And then he found, per- 
haps, that remarkable provision relating to himself 
which occurs in Deuteronomy xvii. 18 — 20. In case 
the land shall have a king, each king " shall write him 
a copy of this law in a book out of that which is before 
the priests, the Levites. And it shall be with him, 
and he shall read therein all the days of his life : that 
he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all 
the words of this Law and these statutes, to do them : 
That his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, 
and that he turn not aside from the commandment, 
to the right hand or to the left : to the end that he 
may prolong his days in his kingdom, he and hia 



1 Deut. xxxi. 9 — 13. 
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children in the midst of Israel." Now had he trans- 
gressed, thoi^gh unwittingly, by his non-performance 
of these and similar obligations 1 His people, too, 
who had lived \n neglect of all laws moral and posi- 
tive, how should he avert from them the woes which 
their sins deserve(i, from the days when the Law was 
given even to that very hour ? In deep sorrow and 
perplexity, he sent to consult the Lord. The pro- 
phetess Huldah is God's interpreter. Her words are 
solemn ; but, as far as the king himself is concerned, 
consolatory and encouraging. The woes pronounced 
against Judah were eventually to come to pass. He 
who visits iniquity must and will exact its penalty. 
But much is conceded to Josiah. " Thus shall ye say 
to him,*' continued the prophetess, "Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, concerning the words which thou 
hast heard, Because thine heart was tender, and thou 
didst humble thyself before Gk)d, when thou heardest 
His words against this place, and against the inhabit- 
ants thereof, and humbledst thyself before me, and 
didst rend thy clothes and weep before me ; I have 
even heard thee also, saith the Lord. Behold, I will 
gather thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered 
to thy grave in peace, neither shall thine eyes see all 
the evil that I will bring upon this place, and upon 
the inhabitants of the same. So they brought the 
king word again." 

We see immediately afterwards the effect of this 
message. The king assembles his people, reads to 
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them the book of the Law, causes them to be instructed 
in it, makes a solemn and public renewal of the 
covenant between them and God. Then, as a first- 
fruits of revived obedience, he celebrates a magnificent 
passover, to which not only all Judah, but as many of 
Israel as can be gathered together, are invited. God's 
worship was thus reinstated in its integrity. Nor was 
this a mere passing ebullition of zeal. We read that 
" all the days of Josiah, the people departed not from 
following the Lord God of their fathers." ' 

No small vigilance, no weak and perfunctory 
prayers, must have been necessary to keep alive 
either the spirit of piety in his enervated people, 
or even the outward form of it. This, however, we 
are left to imagine. No detailed notice is preserved 
of the concluding thirteen years of his reign. But 
he who has had to watch the reformation of one 
offender, or to labour in the correction of even one 
fault in an untoward child, may form an estimate of 
the efforts needful to reclaim a nation. How many 
avenues of ill has such a person had to close ! how 
constantly has he had to devise inducements to good ! 
how many experiments has he had to try in vain ! 
how often has he been disappointed ! how often has 
he had to prostrate himself before God, and pray, not 
merely for His grace on the work, but for timely 
refreshment to his own spirit, lest he abandon that 
work in despair ! 

^ 2 Chron. xxxiv. 33. 
O 
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But here I cannot help pausing for a moment to 
notice a strange construction which has been put 
upon Hilkiah's discovery of the copy of the Law. 
It has been urged that this transaction is but a veil 
for the fact that the Law itself owed, if not existence, 
yet at least existence in its present form, and espe- 
cially those parts of it which bear most upon ritualistic 
matters, to a priestly fraud in the days of Josiah. Now 
it is, of course, impossible to prove that it existed 
earlier exactly in its present form, — ^but, as we have 
observed already, there is quite enough of evidence 
to show, that along the whole stream of Jewish his- 
tory, up to the moment of which we are now speaking, 
the most important matters contained in it were known. 
And they were more or less acted upon, according 
to the religious or irreligious character of the times. 
Occurrences in the days of Abijah, of Jehoshaphat, 
of Joash, of Amaziah, of Uzziah, which have already 
come before us, may be fairly cited in point Or, 
to go earlier still, what can be more conclusive of the 
question of the existence of the Law, than the annals 
of David and Solomon 1 — But let us take the oppO' 
nents of the genuineness of the Law of Moses on 
their own ground. Let us grant, for argument's sake, 
that there are fewer indications than might have been 
expected of the existence of his Code until Josiah's 
day, does it therefore follow that it did not exist? 
An illustration from our own annals shall furnish a 
hint towards a reply. The document called Magna 
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Charta is styled by Lord Coke, and justly so> 
the foundation of our national liberties. Yet, — not- 
withstanding its perpetual confirmations by the Plan- 
tagenets up to the very eve of the Civil Wars, — 
notwithstanding too the provision made by legal 
enactments for its periodical publication in every 
county and every cathedral — ^we find that in the next 
century it had so far dropped out of men's remem- 
brance, that the numerous violations of its principles 
by the sovereigns of the Tudor dynasty often pro- 
voked very little resistance, even from those who must 
have been well aware of its existence in the Statute- 
roll. And it is not even alluded to by several authors 
in whose works we might reasonably have looked for 
mention of it. Buchanan, in his treatise De Jure 
regni apud ScotoSy though the course of his argument 
might naturally have led him to discover a parallel 
for the historical origin of Scottish liberty in English 
history, does not so much as refer to Magna Charta. 
Bacon, in his well-known history of the first Tudor 
monarch, when discussing the constitutional cha- 
racter of his reign, does not touch upon his in- 
fractions of the liberties guaranteed by this great 
statute, or series of statutes. Nor does it appear to 
have taken any hold upon the popular mind. For 
there is no hint of it where it must have inevitably 
suggested itself to the poet or the philosopher. Neither 
in Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia^ nor in Marlowe's 
Edward II. is there any allusion to the existence of 

o 2 
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any such historical barrier to the despotism of an 
English sovereign. Nor does Shakspere, in spite of 
his familiarity with the ordinary sources of our history, 
either in King John (whose name is now really known 
best for its connexion with this great fact), or in 
Richard IL, whose fortunes might fairly have brought 
it up, advert to it in the most distant manner. But 
circumstances gave it that prominence in the eyes of 
the constitutional lawyers pf the times of James I. 
and Charles I. which it has ever since maintained. I 
do not adduce the parallel as a complete one, but, 
such as it is, it may serve as an answer to the cavil 
about the bringing up of the Jewish document by 
Hilkiah. 

Of this, however, by the way. Let us now pass 
on to the concluding scene of Josiah's reign. We 
have hitherto seen him consistent and even blame- 
less. God's grace has ever been upon him, because 
he has always sought it, always improved it. He has 
been prayerful for himself and others. He has reve- 
renced God's voice in his own heart and wherever 
else it may be found, in the words of the Law, in 
the utterances of living prophets, in the memorials 
of prophets passed away. He has been zealous for 
God's honour, not merely by destroying rival religions, 
but by re-establishing the true. He has shown his 
sorrow for his subjects' sin, not by fruitless and aim- 
less lamentation, but by earnestly interceding for 
them, and as earnestly reforming them. He has not 
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confined his serious impressions to his own heart, 
but let them go forth of him, and manfully avowed 
them before men. From " his place " of honour in 
God's house, he has proclaimed himself, though a 
king, to be the servant of the King of kings. To 
sum up all in one word, he has hitherto led a uniform 
career, unembittered by a repentance for half a life- 
time of sin, like that of Manasseh ; unentangled by one 
evil step taken early, like that of Jehoshaphat ; unin- 
terrupted, like that of Hezekiah, by fluctuations of 
faith and faithlessness. His gentle and tender heart, 
wounded even by transgression on the part of others, 
presents a striking contrast to the reprobate mind of 
Ahaz — and we do not see in him the self-contradic- 
tion displayed by Asa — ^twenty-five years passed in 
God*s fear — and sixteen, and those the latter years 
of his reign, passed in neglect of God. He is 
hitherto a man whom Christians might imitate with- 
out reserve; one who, though living under the old 
covenant, has anticipated the graces of the new. 

The manner and circumstances of his death pre- 
sent us with some difficulties — difficulties, perhaps, 
not wholly to be cleared up until the mysterious ways 
of God's providence, and the yet greater mysteries 
of men's hearts, shall be disclosed to the gaze of the 
universe. But here is the account of his death as 
it appears in the Kings and Chronicles respectively. 
I will read this first, and then explain its hard points 
in the best manner that I can. 
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2 Chron. XXXV. 20— aSiK 
After all this, when Josi^ had 
prepared the temple, Necho king of 
Egypt came up to fight against Char- 
chemish by Euphrates : and Josiah 
went out against him. But he sent 
ambassadors to him, saying. What 
have I to do with thee, thou king of 
Judah? I come not against uiee 
this day, but against the house where- 
with I have war : for God commanded 
me to make haste : forbear thee from 
meddling with God, who is with me, 
that he destroy thee not. Never- 
theless Josiah would not turn his 
face from him, but disguised himself, 
that he might fight with him, and 
hearkened not unto the words of 
Necho from the mouth of God, and 
came to fight in the valley of Me- 

Jiddo. And the archers shot at king 
osiah : and the king said to his ser- 
vants. Have me away ; for I am sore 
wounded. His servants therefore 
took him out of that chariot, and 

gut him in the second chariot that 
e had; and thev brought him to 
Jerusalem, and he died, and was 
uried in one of the sepulchres of his 
fathers. And all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah. And Jeremiah 
lamented for Josiah: and all the 
singing men and the singing women 
spake of Josiah in their lamentations 
to this day, and made them an ordi- 
nance in Israel : and, behold, they 
are written in the lamentations. Now 
the rest of the acts of Josiah, and his 
goodness, according to that which 
was written in the Uiw of the Lord, 
and his deeds, first and last, behold, 
they are written in the book of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. 

Such is the inspired account of Josiah's death. 
The following questions arise out of it : — 

First. How can Josiah's opposition to Necho's 
expedition be accounted for ? 

Secondly. Did Josiah act rightly in neglecting 
Necho's assertion that God had sanctioned his en- 
terprise ] 



12 Kings xxiii. 25 — 30. 
And like unto him was there no 
king before him, that turned to the 
Lord with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his might, 
according to all the law of Moses ; 
neither after him arose there any 
like him. Notwithstanding the Lord 
turned not from the fierceness of his 
great wrath, wherewith his anger 
was kindled against Judah, because 
of all the provocations that Manasseh 
had provoked him withal. And the 
Lord said, I will remove Judah also 
out of my sip^ht, as I have removed 
Israel, and will cast off this city Jeru- 
salem which I have chosen, and the 
house of which I said. My name 
shall be there. Now the rest of the 
acts of Josiah, and all that he did, 
are they not written in the book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 
In his days Pharaoh-nechoh Icing of 
Egypt went up against die king of 
Assyria to the river Euphrates : and 
king Josiah went against him ; and 
he slew him at Megiddo, when he 
had seen him. And his servants 
carried him in a chariot dead from 
Megiddo, and brought him to Jeru- 
salem, and buried nim in his own 
sepulchre. 
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Thirdly. Supposing that he was right in neglecting 
Necho's assertion, had he obtained the divine sanc- 
tion to his own march against him ? If he had^ why 
did he disguise himself, as Ahab did, as one distrust- 
ful of his own cause would do — and how can we 
account for his overthrow % If he had noty is his 
whole career perfect and consistent 1 Does not the 
last act of it too much resemble Asa*s falling away % 
And, in either case, how shall we reconcile his dis- 
astrous and bloody end with the prophecy that he 
should be gathered to the grave in peace ? 

Lastly. What must we think of his final acceptance 
with God? 

It is very easy to account for Josiah's objection to 
allow the Egyptian army to pass through his terri- 
tories. Probably since the days of Manasseh the king 
of Judah had owned a subjection to the holder of 
Nineveh. That city was now in the possession of a 
Babylonish king. Josiah may either have held that 
his allegiance was transferred to that sovereign — or, 
at any rate, that it was scarcely safe to allow free 
passage to an invader against one who would certainly 
make reprisals, and, perhaps, devastate Palestine in 
his way. And what though Necho pretended to have 
a divine commission — ^Josiah might fairly disbelieve 
his assertions. Hezekiah was right in disbelieving 
Sennacherib, though that monarch declared that he 
had Jehovah on his side. Necho did not go so far 
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as this ; he professed to be commissioned by Elohim 
a term which, though it might refer to the true God, 
was an ambiguous one, and might include under it 
the false Egyptian deities, whom he had probably, as 
the custom was, consulted before he set out 

We conclude, then, both that Josiah*s opposition 
to Necho was natural, and that he had little reason 
to imagine that the god or gods spoken of by the 
Egyptian were identical with the God of Israel. 

But, supposing him to be justifiable thus far, — Did 
Josiah take any pains to consult God in the regular 
manner % There were many ways in which the divine 
pleasure might, had it been asked, have been made 
known to him ; by dreams, by Urim, by the prophets. 
It is possible that Huldah was dead, and that Jeremiah 
and Zephaniah, the two celebrated seers of his day, 
were absent from Jerusalem.^ We will admit, for align- 
ment's sake, that this was the case. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence that he tried any other way. He 
appears, for a moment, to have forgotten his " Great 
Adviser ; " hence his uncertainty — ^hence his disguise 
— ^hence his adoption, for the while, of the worldly 
policy of Ahab — whence, as a punishment for his sin^ 



^ In I Esdras i. 29, it is said that ** Josiah undertook to fight 
with Pharaoh-necho, not regarding the words of the pro- 
phet Jeremy spoken by the mouth of the Lord;" but this is 
evidently an interpolation in the narrative, the main outline 
of which the apocryphal writer has borrowed from 2 Chron. 

XXXV. 
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his wound in the valley of Megiddo^ — Whence his 
death, ere he could reach Jerusalem. 

His whole career, then, was not perfect and con- 
sistent. It was marred by at least this error. We 
need not, however, believe (God forbid) that this 
error was fatal to his salvation. It did not in the 
least resemble that of Asa, which, so far from being 
a solitary instance of defection, was a defection ex- 
tending over many years, to amend which the voice 
of a prophet and the chastening of bodily affliction 
were sent, but sent in vain. Josiah's was an error 
of surprise and excitement. And we may believe 
that for this he was punished in this world ; punished 
by his early removal ; by the breaking off of his plans 
for his people's improvement ; by the humiliation of 
defeat \ by the pangs of self-reproach, when he said, 
"Have me away, for I am sore wounded;" by the 
knowledge that on his death the reprieve of Jerusalem 
would be terminated. And, as he was thus punished 
in this world, we may believe further that (in the 
words of the Commination Service) "his soul was 
saved in the day of the Lord," for His sake, who, as 
He received the thief s penitence supervening on an 
unholy life, has received the penitence of Josiah 
supervening on a holy life. Besides, Josiah's death 



1 Herodotus has a confused account of this battle, which he 
places at Magdolum, on the frontiers of Egypt, a place better 
known to him, doubtless, than Megiddo. 
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had not been predicted, as Ahab's was, as a special 
consequence of a life of sin ; it may, therefore, be 
rather regarded as the natural (so to speak) and tem- 
poral penalty for one sin. He was carried to the 
grave lamented by an inspired mourner, Jeremiah. 
His equally inspired biographer has spoken, in his 
epitaph, of "his goodness according to that which 
was written in the law of the Lord," without at all 
implying that he died in unfoigiven transgression. 

" If he sinned, 
The sm that practice burns into the blood, 
And not the one dark hour that brings remorse, 
Will brand us, after, of whose fold we be."^ 

And what though he fell on the field of battle % Was 
there not peace all his days until that fatal hour when 
he buckled on his armour to arrest the march of the 
Eg3rptian1 And may we not fairly conclude that 
God's promise was thus fulfilled? Josiah saw none 
of the evils which, for his sake, God had postponed, 
but could not, for the sake of His own word avert 
for ever. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to 
inquire why God thus left Josiah to himself, or why 
He removed him at the very time when, according to 
our short-sighted views, his piety and firm hand might 
have been of the greatest service to Jerusalem. It 
may be, that the day of vengeance having arrived, 



1 Tennyson. — Idylls, 
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God " took him away from the evil to come." ^ At 
least this seems to be intimated by the close sequence 
on the words, " There arose not any king like Josiah," 
of "notwithstanding the Lord turned not from the 
fierceness of His wrath wherewith His anger was 
kindled against Judah." God's hand had been stayed 
of old, until Lot had quitted Sodom ; His hand may 
have been stayed now, so long as Josiah lived. It 
may be, again, that God saw a germ of self-confidence 
rising up in Josiah's heart, which required to be cut 
away before He received him to Himself, Or it may 
be, that we are to learn from this incident, that none 
are perfectly righteous. He alone excepted, who was 
both sinless Himself, and the Expiator of the sins of 
men. But we shall notice this point in the concluding 
Lecture. 

"The secret things (says Moses) belong to the 
Lord our God : but those things which are revealed 
belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we 
may do all the words of His Law." ^ In the spirit of 
this text we will waive all further discussion of the 
questions arising out of Josiah's death. God has 
vouchsafed no clear oracle concerning them. Why 
then should man " darken counsel by words without 
knowledge ? " ^ I have mentioned them from an un- 
willingness to gloss over difficulties ; but I have used 
no special pleading to bring the transaction about 



1 Isaiah Ivii. I. ' Deut. xxix. 29. ^ job xxxviii. 2. 
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which they cluster among the imitable points in 
Josiah*s career. For practical purposes, I limit my- 
self to his life before Necho passed his border. This 
is a "thing revealed," and from it we may learn 
much. 

Something we must have learned already. It is 
impossible for even the shadow of this holy man to 
pass over us without communicating good. But I 
would have you notice particularly the secret of that 
consistency which I have adduced as the feature of 
his career. It was, I believe, tenderness of heart, or, 
to use a more modem phrase, a tender conscience. 
Now, what do we mean by this ? Do we mean by it 
that over-sensitiveness which unfits men for the real 
business of life, that excessive candour which makes 
them so long in weighing objections that the time of 
action passes away before they have made up their 
minds ? — or, do we mean that shrinking from sin and 
misery which induces them rather to ignore their 
existence lest they should be shocked and pained, 
than to exert themselves actively towards their re- 
moval] No, my brethren, a conscience like this 
would be a morbid one, not a tender one. Josiah*s 
was of a different sort. He did not shut himself up 
in his palace, and content himself with saying, " I 
will not go out into the world, lest I be entangled in 
those sins which ensnared my predecessors to their 
ruin." Or, " I will take care of my own soul ; God, 
perhaps, will pardon these men who know no better, 
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and whom I may possibly harden by my interference." 
Far from it. God's hatred of sin was evident to his 
own heart, and he found in this feeling a reason for 
bringing his people back to God. They might mock 
him — they might despise his counsel — they might 
rise against him in anger — but he had opportunities 
at least of attempting to do good; he was scandalised 
by the evil which he saw, and the worse evil which he 
surmised, in society; he feared more the reproval of 
God for not interfering in His behalf, than the reproach 
of men for meddling with their wrong doings. 

His tenderness of conscience then led him to battle 
earnestly with every form of evil, no matter how 
deeply rooted, or how extensively ramified. It made 
him so incorporate himself with his brethren as to 
consider that he would partake in their sins, unless 
he partook in their humiliation and repentance for 
them, and by his life and active exertions contributed 
to their amendment 

But how did he acquire this tenderness of his 
heart? My brethren, by beginning early — ^by be- 
ginning before the world had spoiled him. " In the 
eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he 
began to seek after the God of David his father." 
Perhaps I speak to some who have pursued a similar 
course. I appeal to them without fear, whether their 
own experience has not been that of Josiah % whether 
their own early living as in God's presence, and with 
a continuous view to His approval, has not been 
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blest by daily growth in grace, daily improving vision 
of truth and right, daily strengthening of their courage 
to fight manfully under Christ's banner, against sin, 
the world, and the devil ] whether they do not find it 
a great blessing not to have defiled themselves by gross 
sins 1 Oh ! may they have grace to persevere ! 

Perhaps I speak to others who may be just be- 
ginning life. Will they pardon me if I direct their 
attention to the several qualities in Josiah's character 1 
his reverence for the light that gleamed within him — 
his diligent perusal of God's written word — the readi- 
ness with which he applied it to his own case — ^his 
prayers to God for fiirther instruction — ^his seizing the 
opportunities which lay in his way for repressing vice 
— ^his zeal for God's public worship — ^his fearlessness 
in declaring himself to be on God's side — and the 
way in which his efforts were blessed to the saving of 
his own soul and the winning of many to righteous- 
ness? I know they will pardon me now. I trust 
they may thank me hereafter, when, by God's grace, 
they have so " learned the way of His statutes," as, 
like Josiah, " to keep it to the end." 

But it may be I speak to others, who, not having, 
like Josiah, begun early, are struggling like Hezekiah, 
or Jehoshaphat, or even Manasseh. These persons 
may, perhaps, be inclined to avert their eyes firom the 
model to which they themselves offer only a faint 
resemblance. Oh ! let not even these suppose that 
they have little or nothing to do with it 1 They have 
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probably young hearts about them, their children, 
their youthful relatives and friends whom their 
authority may influence for good. For these they 
may watch and pray, that they lose not that best 
treasure, a conscience void of offence, and that keen 
sensitiveness to God's approval which they are labour- 
ing to regain themselves. Let them not then be 
soured by their own experiences in evil ! Let them 
sorrowfully confess them, and say with the deep 
earnestness of the penitent, to each of their inex- 
perienced companions, " * Do thou, O child of God, 
flee these things;' these were the dangerous rocks 
upon which we were well-nigh wrecked." And then 
let them point to Josiah, and, as they point, exclaim, 
" ^ Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness. Fight the good fight of faith, 
lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also 
called, and hast professed a good profession before 
many witnesses.* " ^ 



^ I Tim. vi. II, 12. 
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See 2 Kings xxiii. 30 — ^34. i Chron. HL 15. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
I — 4. Jer. xxii. 10 — 12. EzEKiEL xix. i — ^4. 

The story of Jehoahaz is given in the Eleventh 
Lecture. 

The following short notice of him occurs in the 
2nd Book of Kings, A shorter notice still is found in 
the 2nd Book of Chronicles : — 

" The people of the land took Jehoahaz the son of 
Josiah, and anointed him, and made him king in his 
father's stead. Jehoahaz was twenty and three years 
old when he began to reign; and he reigned three 
months in Jerusalem. And his mother's name was 
Hamutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. And 
he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, 
according to all that his fathers had done. And 
Pharaoh-nechoh put him in bands at Riblah, in the 
land of Hamath, that he might not reign in Jerusalem 
(or because he reigned in Jerusalem) ; and put the 
land to a tribute of an hundred talents of silver, and a 
talent of gold. And Pharaoh-nechoh made Eliakim 
the son of Josiah king in the room of Josiah his father, 
and turned his name to Jehoiakim, and took Jehoahaz 
away : and he came to Egypt, and died there." 

In the I St Book of Chronicles, iiL 15, he is called 
Shallum, and under that name appears fourth in the 
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list of Josiah's sons. But he was really the third son, 
Zedekiah being the youngest, as is evident from a 
comparison of their respective ages. Jehoahaz was 
twenty-three years old when he began to reign, and 
Zedekiah when he began to reign, some twelve years 
afterwards, was only twenty- one years old. The 
second son was Jehoiakim. Nothing is known of 
Johanan, the eldest son, whom the marginal refe- 
rences to our translation improperly identify with 
Jehoahaz. Possibly he died before his father Josiah, 
or was slain with him in the battle of Megiddo). 
Jeremiah speaks of Jehoahaz under the name of Shal- 
lum, in a prophecy which was probably uttered just 
after the king was carried into captivity ; " Weep ye 
not for the dead, neither bemoan him : but weep sore 
for him that goeth away : for he shall return no more, 
nor see his native country. For thus saith the Lord 
touching Shallum, the son of Josiah, king of Judah, 
which reigned instead of Josiah, his father, which 
went forth out of this place ; he shall not return 
thither any more : but he shall die in the place 
whither they have led him captive, and shall see this 
land no more." An apocryphal Book {1 Esdras 
i. 38) calls him Zaraces, which is apparently a cor- 
ruption of Shallum. He is alluded to, though not 
mentioned by name, in JSzektel xix. 1 — 4, and his 
character, as given there, is that of an oppressor, 
(devouring men). Elsewhere he is an evil-doer 
generally. 



LECTURE XI. 

JEHOIAKIM ] OR, CONTEMPT OF GOD*S 

WORD. 



Jeremiah xxxvi. 22 — 24. (1) 

Now the king sat in the winter-house in the ninth month : and 
there was afire on the hearth burning before him. 

And it came to pass^ that when Jehudi had read three or four 
leaves, he cut it with the pen-knife ^ and cast it into the fire that 
was on the hearth, until all the roll wets consumed in the fire that 
was on the hearth. 

Yet they were not afraid nor rent their garments, neither the 
king, nor any of his servants that heard all these words. 

Our Text, as you wall perhaps remember, occurs 
in one of those, graphic sketches of the Jewish 
sovereigns which are so frequent in the Kings and 
Chronicles and in the historical portions of the pro- 
phetical books. Several of these have already come 
before us. We have not yet forgotten that scene " in 
the void place in the entrance of the gate of Samaria," 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read : 
2 Kings xxiii. 36, 37 ; xxiv. I — 7, 9 ; 2 Chron. xxxvL 4 — 8 ; 
Jeremiah xiv. xv. xix. xxii. xxvi. xxxvi. xlix. 
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during the reign of Jehoshaphat, in which the pro- 
phets of Ahab on the one hand and the one prophet 
of God, Micaiah, on the other, bore part, and when 
the council board of the heavenly host was intro- 
duced as debating on the event We have not yet 
forgotten those striking passages in Hezekiah's life, — 
the parley before the beleagured wall — the spreading 
abroad the invader's letter before the Lord in the 
Temple — or the struggles between faith and faithless- 
ness which were carried on within the king's sick 
chamber. The proclamation of Joash, the surprise and 
death of Athaliah, Amaziah bowing down to the idols of 
the conquered Edomites, and rebuked for his unreason- 
ableness by the prophet, Uzziah smitten with leprosy 
in the midst of his presumptuous pride, these are 
still fresh in our memories — we hear the voices, we 
see the very gestures of the agents in these occur- 
rences as though they were being enacted before us. 
Now it surely was not without design that these 
things were recorded thus — nay, it must have been 
intended by the Holy Spirit, that what is calculated 
to arrest us in so many ways, through our sense of 
the picturesque, and of the historic, of the marvellous, 
through our feelings of indignation, of horror, of 
sympathy, should suggest to us in each case a tangible 
and important moral. 

And if this is so in the other cases, so is it in 
that now before us, which I have accordingly ven- 
tured to designate 

P 2 
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jehoiakim; or, contempt of god's word. 

• -. .1 ... 

We will first examine the life of .this king, in which 
we shall find our text embodied^and then enquire 
what lessons may be legitimately :deduced from it 

On the death of King Josiah, after the battle in 
the valley of Megiddo, the people of the land had 
raised Jehoahaz or Shallum, one of the. younger 
sons to the throne- thus suddenly ,vaca,ted. He was 
probably intended \ to continue the fatal ; policy of 
Josiah, of siding with Babylon : against .Egypt If 
this was so, the design .was signally unsuccessful-— 
Necho the Egyptian king, removed him from the 
throne after a short and evil reign of three . months, 
and made Eliakim his: elder brother king in- his 
stead, having changed his name to. Jehoiakim, pro*- 
bably to enforce : the notion, that he acted with 
Jehovah's sanction, and thus had a right to claim 
the unhesitating submission of Jqhovah's people. A 
severe , tribute . .was , imposed upon Jerusalem, and 
Jehoahaz, after having been confined at Riblah, was 
taken. to Egypt and died there. . Eventually Necho's 
attempt . against. : Nebuchadnezzar was unsuccessful- 
he was defeated at Garchejnish in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim's reign, and- troubled Jerusalem no , more. 
But one effect of his defeat was that the whole extent 
of the. country .which) he had. overrun, from the 
Euphrates' to the easternmost branch of the Nile, was 
at the mercy of Nebuchadnezzar, and became ex- 
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posed to the treatment which tributary states were 
expected to undergo at the hands of those who had 
conquered their superior lord. Thus it was with 
Judah and with its king. ■ Nebuchadnezzar advanced 
upon Jerusalem, took it almost without resistance, 
carried many of the people captive, among whom 
were Daniel and the Three Holy Children, despoiled 
the Temple of ia' portion of its sacred vessels, and 
put Jehoiakim himself in chains, with the intention 
of carrying him to Babylon." How he escaped this 
fate, or whether he* was actually carried there and 
afterwards released, is uncertain. It may be that 
Nebuchadnezzar remembered the fidelity of Josiah, 
and considered Jehoiakim's defection to have been 
caused by constraint rather than by inclination. 
But, however the fact may be accounted for, we may 
consider it established that Jehoiakim was eventually 
left on the throne, on condition that he would be 
faithful to Nebuchadnezzar, ' and pay him an exor- 
bitant tribute. 

For three years it would seem he remained in the 
humiliating subjection. He was then imprudent enough 
to attempt to shake oflf his servitude. The result of 
his attempt we shall see presently. Meanwhile we 
may first enquire, how he employed those three years. 
Holy Scripture gives us a mournful account of him. 
Of his whole reign indeed it is said, " He did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord, according to 
all that his fathers had done." But these three years 
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appear to have been both specially marked with sins, 
and specially marked also by intimations of the divine 
displeasure, which fell on his ears unheeded The 
writer of the Second Book of Chronicles (xxxvi 8) 
uses very strong language respecting his wickedness, 
and Jeremiah in his nineteenth chapter, which is with 
great probability referred to this reign, has limned 
a fearful picture of the abominations which he either 
practised or permitted. Among other matters justly 
reprehended were his selfishness and personal luxury 
while his subjects were impoverished by exactions, 
and defrauded of the fruits of their industry (Jer. xxii. 
14, 15). Jeremiah and Urijah were two of the prin- 
cipal prophets who dared to remonstrate with the 
king. A cabal was instantly raised against them. 
And though some of the more prudent nobles expos- 
. tulated on the guilt of resisting God's word, and of 
persecuting His messengers, Urijah was put to death, 
Jeremiah himself escaping only through the influence 
of his friends. 

But Jehoiakim's contempt of God's word arrived at 
its very climax, in the occurrence to which our text 
refers — ^though this took place only in the second of 
the three years to which allusion has been made. It 
may be shrewdly guessed from this what he became 
afterwards. God had been long provoked to give 
up Judah, but even in this day of rebuke and of 
blasphemy, we find Him remembering mercy, and 
vouchsafing another warning : " Take thee a roll of a 
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book, (He says to the prophet Jeremiah,) and write 
therein all the words that I have spoken unto thee 
against Israel and against Judah, and against all the 
nations, from the day I spake unto thee, from the 
days of Josiah, unto this day. It may be that the 
house of Judah will hear all the evil that I purpose to 
do unto them ; that they may return every man from 
his evil way ; that I may forgive their iniquity and 
their sin." (Jer. xxxvi. 2, 3.) On this the prophet 
summons Baruch, and, being himself shut up, pro- 
bably in concealment from the anger of Jehoiakim, 
commissions him first to write from his mouth the 
words which he should dictate, and then to read the 
roll of the writing, in the ears of the people, in the 
Lord's house, on the Fasting day. " It may be," (he 
fondly hopes,) " it may be they will present their sup- 
pHcation before the Lord, and will return every one 
from his evil way: For great is the anger and the 
fury that the Lord hath pronounced against this 
people." We hear further, that Baruch did as he was 
commanded — that, in fact, he twice read the roll — 
on the ordinary fast day in the fourth year,^ and on a 
special fast in the fifth year^ of Jehoiakim — ^but we 
do not hear that Judah laid what they heard to 
heart, or turned to their oflfended God with weeping 
and fasting and mourning. Some perhaps* were 



1 See verse 8. • See verse lo. 

« See verse ii. 
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affected for a season^and we are informed that the 
princes to whom the words of the roll were after- 
wards rehearsed, " were afraid " — ^but this fear, as 
was soon , evident, was for Jeremiah and Baruch's 
safety, and because they anticipated the wrath of the 
king, rather than because they felt that God was 
angry with them for their sins. The history goes on 
to inform us that the contents of Jeremiah's prophecy 
were forthwith reported to the king — ^that he sent for 
the roll of the book, and desired it to be read in his 
ears, and in the ears of all the princes that stood 
beside the king. " He was in the winter-house, in 
the ninth month; and there was a fire on the hearth 
burning before him." And it came to pass, that 
when "three or four leaves" had been read to him, 
he " cut it with the penknife, and cast it into the fintf 
that was on the hearth, until all the roll was con- 
sumed in the fire that was on the hearth." A bold 
and daring deed this, one which, we should • have 
thought, would no sooner . have been done than it 
would have been repented of, considering whose 
message the roll professed to be, and the well ascer- 
tained credentials of Jeremiah, through whom it had 
been communicated Yet this was not the case here. 
" They were not afraid nor rent their garments neither 
the king, nor any of his servants that heard all these 
words." Two men, indeed, who evidently feared God 
more than man, and were thus really braver than 
their fellows, had made intercession with the king 
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that he would not burn the roll ; but he would not 
hear them — he even attempted to seize Jeremiah and 
Baruch — ^but the Lord hid them from his vengeance. 
How diflferent all this from the conduct of his father 
Josiah, who, when he heard the words of the book of 
the law, " rent his clothes," and gave evidence of sorrow 
for the national defection in which he had unwittingly 
been a partaker — and " because his heart was tender, 
and because he humbled himself" was delivered from 
the evil. Jehoiakim's course was different — and 
different also was his end. He could not reverse his 
condemnation albeit he had destroyed the record. 
He had rather enhanced its severity. Jeremiah was 
commanded to take another roll. Therein were 
written all the words of the book which Jehoiakim 
king of Judah had burned in the fire — ^and "there 
were added besides unto them many like words." 
The result was that though Nebuchadnezzar could 
not himself come against him, the Lord sent against 
him bands of the Chaldees, and bands of the 
Syrians, and bands of the Moabites, and bands of 
the children of Ammon, and sent them against 
Judah to destroy it. The meaning of this of course 
is, that these tribes, now subject to the Babylonish 
king, were made by him instruments in ravaging the 
whole country. A great drought, a more manifest 
interference of God's Providence occurred during 
these horrors, which must yearly have increased in 
intensity. At length the contemner of God's word. 
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after he and his land had suflfered for nearly five 
years, came to a most miserable end. We do not 
exactly know its details. He was probably slain 
outside the city, in some sortie which he had made 
against the marauders — ^his body remaining in the 
hands of his slayers. Thus in a marvellous manner 
certain words pronounced by Jeremiah became un- 
mistakeably true of him. He died unlamented. His 
corpse was unsepultured. His son Jehoiachin had 
scarcely the appearance of reigning, for three months 
found him a captive. And this exactly fulfilled the 
prophecies. The Lord had said concerning Jehoi- 
akim the son of Josiah king of Judah ; " They shall 
not lament for him, saying, Ah my brother ! or, Ah 
sister! They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah 
lord ! or Ah his glory ! He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem." (Jer. xxii. i8, 19.) "He shall have 
none to sit upon the throne of David : and his dead 
body shall be cast out in the day to the heat, and in 
the night to the frost. And I will punish him and 
his seed and his servants for their iniquity; and I 
will bring upon them, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and upon the men of Judah, all the evil 
that I have pronounced against them; but they 
hearkened not." (Jer. xxxvi. 30, 31.) Thus God had 
threatened — and thus was it in death, and after death 
with the hinderer and blasphemer of God's word — 
immediately after death with his miserable body — 
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worse things we fear are reserved for both body and 
soul at the judgment. 

Now, brethren, this is indeed a wondrous and 
mournful narrative. It is wondrous that God should 
thus continually have stretched out his hands to a 
disobedient and gainsaying people and their king. 
And it is mournful to find that they would not hear 
His voice, that they killed or imprisoned His prophets, 
that they forgot His word, as was the case in the days 
previous to Josiah, or destroyed it, as was the case 
with Jehoiakim, until He was at last provoked to 
consign them to a dreary captivity. It is mournful, 
also, to discover, as we do in their after history, that 
this captivity could not reclaim them, nor the furnace 
of adversity purify them, nor the presence of the long- 
hoped Messiah induce them to repent and believe, 
and that therefore God cast them off and transferred 
His covenant to the Gentiles. But while we wonder 
at the long-suffering of God, and at the hardened 
heart of Judah, who could reject so many warnings, 
and while, though we recognize the justice of God, 
we cannot but lament the downfall of His chosen 
people, there are other feelings than these which 
should occur to us when we read their history and 
reflect upon their punishment into whose place we 
Christians have succeeded. And these are well 
expressed by St Paul in the Epistle to the Romans : 
his words are, — "Because of unbelief they were 
broken off, and thou standest by Faith. Be not 
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high-minded, but fear: for if God spared not the 
natural branches, take heed lest He also spare not 
thee. Behold therefore the goodness and severity 
of God : on them which fell, severity ; but toward 
thee, goodness, if thou wilt continue in His goodness : 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut oflf." St. Paul then 
recommends to Christians that temper of mind and 
that course of conduct, which Jehoiakim and his 
servants, who rejected God's voice, and repented not 
at His warnings, are described as not possessing. It 
is as though' he had said, as he does in another place, 
f'Now air these things happened unto them (the 
Israelites) for our ensamples, and they are written for 
our admonition, upon whoni the ends of the world 
are come." ' 

But such being the general lesson which the text 
conveys, let us now consider its more special lessons, 
the more pointed -ways in which it speaks to us, 
warning us, persuading us, entreating us. Jehoiakim, 
you must have observed, had long silenced the voice 
of conscience, which, had he listened to it betimes, 
he would have found becoming daily, more and more 
unmistakeably, the voice of God within. The result 
was, that the voice of God without found no echo, no 
response in the inner man; that it jarred upon his 
soul, as music does upon the untrained ear, that it 
was a disagreeable interruption to his self-complacency. 
Accordingly, when that outward voice was embodied 
in the prophet's roll, his first impulse was to destroy 
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it — he did destroy it without compunction or remorse, 
and, had not God concealed them from him, he would 
have destroyed Jeremiah and Baruch also. Now, we 
are apt to say, when contrasting our conduct with 
his, that we have not silenced our consciences — ^that 
we have never been guilty of the great impiety of 
destroying the Book of God — that we have never 
killed his prophets, or stoned those that are sent unto 
us. And hence we take comfort to ourselves, either 
that our condition is one of safety, at least in this 
direction, or that if it be not, God will, in His own 
good time, interpose to prevent our ruin. But per- 
sons who argue in this manner forget that security, a 
careless security, is no certain presumption of safety. 
They forget, that though conscience, if kept undefiled, 
is indeed the voice of God, and should be carefully 
listened to whenever it, commands or forbids; yet, 
that if we do not take proper care to obey it, it soon 
ceases to suggest to us good things, or to upbraid us 
for evil things. The result is, that sins once known, 
become secret sins, and that in the perfection of guilt 
we lose the very sense and feeling, of sin. If we put 
off our conscience with excuses — if we say, thus izx 
will we go against its injunctions and no further— 
if we say, to-day we. will obey the law of our members, 
and to-morrow the law of our minds — if we attempt to 
deceive our conscience by performing the semblance 
of a duty instead of its reality, or by neglecting a 
positive command, while we profess to be acting in 
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obedience to some moral obligation, as Saul did 
when he saved the interdicted cattle of the Amalekites, 
under pretence of doing sacrifice with them to the 
Lord — if, brethren, we thus trifle with our conscience, 
it is to be feared lest God "give us up more and 
more to our own hearts' lusts, and let us follow our 
own imaginations ; " lest he even " give us over to 
a reprobate mind to do those things which are not 
convenient," as He " put a lying spirit into the mouth 
of the prophets " of Ahab. I would warn you, then, 
that though you profess to be acting conscientiously, 
your conscience will be no sure guide, unless it has 
been cultivated early, and not allowed to be warped 
by sin — ^imless it is attended to, not occasionally only, 
but constantly — ^unless its authority is continually 
kept up by actions, the fruit of good desires sought 
and obtained from God, the strength to do which 
must also be sought and obtained from Him. The 
voice of conscience again must be compared with 
the written word of God, and with the voice of the 
Church, which is that word's witness and keeper 
Otherwise, it will more resemble the meteor which 
misleads the traveller, than the steady and settled 
burning of the beacon that guides him to his home. 

There is no doubt in the world how Jehoiakim 
arrived at his sinful fearlessness. A day had been 
perhaps, in the life-time of good Josiah, when his 
heart was yet tender, and received instruction with 
meekness — ^but these lessons could not have been long 
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sought by him — he must have turned early from them 
— and have early betaken himself to sin — for, when he 
ascended the throne, at twenty-five years of age, his 
character seems confirmed in evil — five more years 
completed his hardness. Hence he was not afraid 
when the prophet's message came to him. And this 
is the way, also, in which many professing Cliristians 
corrupt their hearts and minds — they silence, un- 
wittingly perhaps, their inward monitor — having 
silenced it, they arrive at a state of indiflference, in 
which, as they have neglected Moses and the pro- 
phets, and Him who fulfilled them both, they would 
scarcely be persuaded, though one rose from the dead 
to warn them. 

Again, Jehoiakim, we read, destroyed the book of 
God. He cast it from him into the fire, because, as 
Ahab said concerning the prophet Micaiah, it did not 
prophesy good concerning him, but evil. Now per- 
haps, there is no Christian who has followed literally 
this bold and impious example. But then there are 
ways of rejecting the word of God besides actually 
destropng it. The man who omits to read the Bible 
— or who reads it without prayer — the man who jests 
at its contents, or quotes its language irreverently — 
the man who takes partial views of it, admitting what 
he calls reasonable, and rejecting what is mysterious^ 
— the man who being mistaken and unlearned, wrests 
it to his own destruction — ^the man who appropriates 
its promises, and passes by the duties which it enjoins 
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— ^the man who cites it for immoral purposes with the 
Antinomian, or employs it as Satan did for the pur- 
poses of hell — ^what does each of these persons do, 
but as far as his power goes, and as far as his own 
salvation is concerned, destroy the word of God ? 

I would, brethren, that we could say that we have 
not offended in any of these particulars. Alas ! we 
have often offended — some in one way, and some in 
another way. We have read the Scriptures too little, 
or we have read them without prayer, or at any rate 
we have made them too sparingly the guide of our 
life and conversation. Let us take occasion of this 
season to amend ourselves in these respects, or at least 
to pray and strive for the great grace of amendment 
Especially let us pray that we may throw off that pride 
which " hateth to be reproved, and casts God's word 
behind it." For indeed it is too often our proud and * 
rebellious heart that makes us averse to reading the 
Scriptures — ^we find our faults exposed in them, our 
hypocrisies unmasked, our excuses for sin antici- 
pated. Hence we put them civilly aside, and decline 
to be troubled by them. The Bible is a good book 
in its way — ^but let us turn to some more congenial 
subject, some topic of the present day. Such is our 
treatment of the Bible — such, if not our language, at 
least our thoughts concerning it. Meanwhile, however, 
it remains, though we do not heed it, a witness against 
our souls. 

I might easily go on to find a parallel to Jehoiakim's 
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treatment of Jeremiah in the professing Christian's 
disregard of the living ministry of the word. But I 
forbear ; enough has been said to justify the following 
conclusions. The annals of Jewish history, the inci- 
dents of Jewish biography, may afford us more lessons 
than we are aware of, or are at all times willing to 
confess. The very sins which we denounce, when we 
read them or hear them told to us, are those into 
which perhaps we have very often fallen. 

Well, brethren, if these things be so, let us pray, in 
private, as well as in public, at our domestic altars, as 
well as in our solemn litanies, that God will take away 
from us all hardness of heart and contempt of His word 
and commandment Let us pray also that He will 
enable us to use His ordinary means of grace, to lay 
to heart the afflictions with which He sometimes visits 
us, the mercies with which He generally surrounds us, 
the privileges which we have so long enjoyed. Let 
us remember that if we despise these, we have no 
warrant from Scripture for presuming that God will 
necessarily interfere in our behalf, or that if He merci- 
fully did so, our hearts would be more affected than 
was the heart of the infatuated Jehoiakim. 



APPENDIX TO LECTURE XI. 



JEHOIACHIN. 



2 Kings xxiv. 6—16; xxv. 27 — 30. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10. 
Jeremiah xxiL 24 — ^30; xxiv. i; xxix. i, 2; lii. 31 — ^34. 
EzEKiEL i. 2 ; viiL I ; xxiv. i ; xxix. 17 ; xL I. 

On the miserable death of Jehoiakim, his sqn 
Jehoiachin, called also Jeconiah, and sometimes con- 
temptuously Coniah, ascended the tottering throne of 
Judah. He was only eighteen * years at his accession, 
but it would seem that he was even then so advanced 
in sin as to incur the most solemn rebukes and denun- 
ciations from the prophet Jeremiah. His downfall 
came very speedily. The blockade of Jerusalem, 
which had continued with unabated severity after 
Jehoiakim's death, was, within three months of that 
date, pressed by Nebuchadnezzar in person. Jehoia- 
chin found himself compelled to surrender, and was 



1 In 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, it is said that Jehoiachin was eight 
years old at his accession. This is probably a mistake of the 
copyists, for an age so tender scarcely seems compatible with the 
advanced state of sm to which he is said to have attained. 
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with his whole family and the bulk of his people 
carried to Babylon. From Babylon he never re- 
turned. Ezekiel dates some of his prophecies by the 
year of Jehoiachin's captivity, and we have just one 
glimpse of the man himself. Seven-and-thirty years 
after he had been carried captive he was released 
from his prison-house by Evil-Merodach, the son and 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar, and advanced by him 
to considerable honour and position at his court. 
Whether he had any son is uncertain; but he was 
succeeded on the throne of Judah by his uncle Mat- 
taniah, a creature of Nebuchadnezzar, who changed 
his name to Zedekiah. 



If we hold that Salathiel, who is in Matthew i. 1 2 
called the son of Jehoiachin, was his actual son, 
and not merely his son by repute, as being the -heir 
of the throne of Judah, on the failure of issue to 
Jehoiachin, we cannot understand Jeremiah's predic- 
tion (xxii. 30) literally. That prophet foretold indeed 
that he should be ^^ childless,'' but the word must be 
understood as explained by the rest of the verse, 
— " for no man of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon 
the throne of David, and ruling any more in Judah." 
Somewhat in accordance with this view the Septuagint 
renders the word translated in our version "childless" 
by a word which signifies " banished " or " outlawed.'* 

If, on the other hand, we hold that Salathiel was, 

Q 2 
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as he is' called in Luke iil 27, the son of Neri, we 
must take Jeremiah's prophecy in its literal sense, as 
it appears the Talmudical writers did, and suppose 
that on the failure of issue to Jehoiachin, the repre- 
sentation of the line of David devolved to the son of 
David's collateral descendant of the family of Nathan. 
Thus Salathiel, though actually the son of Neri, would 
for genealogical purposes be called the son of the 
childless Jehoiachin. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this interpretation 
is I Chron. iii. 17, but there seems to be some error in 
the passage, which indeed is the more likely, because 
there is something like an error in the preceding verse 
also. Jehoiakim is there said to have had two sons, 
"Jeconiah his son, Zedekiah his son," though in 
verse 15 Zedekiah had been called the brother of 
Jehoiakim. 



LECTURE XII. 

ZEDEKIAH ; or, THE GUILT OF MORAL 

WEAKNESS. 



Jeremiah xxxviii. 4 — 6. (i) 

Therefore the princes said unio the king^ We beseech thee let this 
man be put to death : for thus he weakeneth the hands of the men 
of war that remain in the cityy and the hands of all the people, in 
speaking such words unto them :for this man seeketh not the welfare 
of this pec^le, but the hurt. 

Then Zedekiah the king said. Behold, he is in your hand : for 
the king is not he that can do anything against you. 

Then took they Jeremiah, and cast hint into the dungeon of 
Malchiah, 

There is a scene in the New Testament of which 
we are forcibly reminded by this passage in the life 
of Zedekiah. It is that in which the " chief priests 
and rulers of the people stood and vehemently ac- 



1 With this Lecture the following chapters should be read : 
2 Kings xxiv. 17— 20; xxv. I — 7; 2 Chron. xxxvi 10, 13; 
Jeremiah xxi. xxiv. xxvii. xxviii, xxix. xxxii xxxiv. xxxvii. 
xxxviii. xxxix. I — 7; lii. I — 11, 
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cused *' the Saviour at the tribunal of the Roman 
governor. "We found this fellow (said they) per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Caesar." " He stirreth up the people, teaching through- 
out all Jewry." " Away with this man — crucify Him, 
crucify Him." Then Pilate, willing to release Him, 
spoke once and again in His favour. He went on to 
expostulate a third time even — " Why, what evil hath 
He done % I have found no cause of death in Him : 
I will therefore chastise Him, and let Him go. And 
they were instant with loud voices requiring that He 
should be crucified. And the voices of them and of 
the chief priests prevailed." " And Pilate gave sen- 
tence that it should be as they desired." It was as if 
he had said, like the irresolute king in the text, — 
" Behold, He is in your hand : for the Roman governor 
is not he that can do anything against you." And 
the sequel presented a parallel to Jeremiah's wrongful 
treatment. "Then took they Jesus, and led Him 
away to be crucified." 

Now I have brought these two cases of moral 
weakness in juxtaposition, in order that we may be 
assisted in forming an estimate both of what moral 
weakness is in the sight of God, and of what it ought 
to be in the sight of man. I mean, of course, that we 
may be assisted in determining whether it is simply 
a pitiable, and therefore venial error, or whether it is 
actually sinful. The subject of to-da/s biographical 
sketch, Zedekiah, appears to open up this question; but 
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I am the more inclined to enter upon it, because in 
a recent number of a popular serial I have found 
the following defence of Pilate, which I conceive to 
be founded upon a false principle of morality. The 
writer is alluding to the Crucifixion, and his words are 
these : — " During the most awful and melancholy 
scene that the world ever witnessed — ^^'hen the earth 
trembled with horror, and the kindly sun veiled his 
face before the cruelty of man — rafter the Divine 
Victim, and those women whose perfect love cast out 
their fear, the character who most deserves our pity is 
the timid, feminine, compassionate ruler, who pleaded 
hard for that sacred life against the murderous 
and turbulent mob of Jerusalem ; who 3delded at 
last in an agony of remorse and shame." And then 
he proceeds to contrast Pilate's conduct with that of 
the Apostles, much to the disadvantage of the latter — 
"His cowardice seems much more venial than the 
dastardly desertion of those men, who after living in 
daily intercourse with our Saviour for the space of 
three years, hanging on His words, eating at the 
same table, sleeping at His side, sharing His every toil 
and privation, (made light indeed by so blessed a 
presence and so deep an affection,) at the first sight 
of sword or staff, * forsook Him and fled.' " 

Now not to mention the unkind and indeed un* 
generous manner in which the Apostles are spoken 
of, and the scanty allowance which is made for their 
momentary terror and defection, there is something 
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inexpressibly painful in this studied apology for Pilate, 
whose weakness, humanly speaking, brought about 
the crucifixion of the Saviour. His conduct, how- 
ever, though fraught in that particular case with con- 
sequences which have exposed him to lasting infamy, 
is merely a sample of a temper which as it is found 
in many of us, and leads many of us into much evil, 
at least deserves analysis, and exposure of its real 
nature. If this is not done, we shall be in danger 
either of apologizing for ourselves imder similar 
failures in duty, or of condemning Pilate on feeling 
rather than on principle. We will endeavour to obtain 
our object by examining the life of Zedekiah, the 
whole of which is before us, and which, consistent in 
its inconsistencies, will serve to explain both what 
Pilate was, and what too many of us, it is to be 
feared, are in danger of becoming. 

Zedekiah, the uncle of Jehoiachin, and the brother 
of Jehoiakim, whose career we considered last Sunday, 
was the last of the four phantom kings, the creatures 
of Egypt or of Babylon, who appeared and disappeared 
after Josiah, and preceded the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Their years were few and evil Jehoahaz was 
deposed after a reign of three months, and ended his 
days in Egypt. Jehoiakim passed a miserable eleven 
years in alternate vassalage and rebellion, and at 
length met a violent death, and was denied even the 
rites of sepulture. Jehoiachin had been scarcely seated 
three months on his tottering throne when Jerusalem 
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was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and he himself was 
consigned to an imprisonment which lasted for thirty- 
seven years. Last of all came his father's brother 
Zedekiah^ — ^the nominee of the Babylonian monarch, 
whose character is thus summed up by the sacred 
annalist : " He did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, according to all that Jehoiakim had 
done. For through the anger of the I^ord it came to 
pass in Jerusalem and Judah, until He had cast them 
out from His presence, that Zedekiah rebelled against 
the King of Babylon." Here we have it declared 
distinctly that though Zedekiah may have been weak, 
he was also wicked — ^that his wickedness displeased 
God — ^that for it he was given over to the folly of 
rebelling against Nebuchadnezzar — and that the final 
issue of his rebellion was a judicial requital for what 
he had done, and for what he had been. 

Irresolution, a fatal irresolution, was the bane of 
Zedekiah's whole career. When appointed to the king- 
dom by Nebuchadnezzar, he had taken an oath to him 
by Elohim that he would bear him true allegiance. 
Nebuchadnezzar was no sooner occupied in other 
matters, than he seems to have wavered in his pur- 
pose, and to have trafficked with envoys from Tyre, 



1 Zedekiah is called, 2 Chron. xxxvi. II, the brother of 
Jehoiachin whom he succeeded, but he was really his uncle, 
2 Kings xxiv. 17. The word brother is used, in the passage 
alluded to, with some latitude. 
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from Sidon, from Edom, and from Moab, on the sub- 
ject of a general Syrian revolt. This occurred about 
the fourth year of his reign, and either preceded a 
visit which he made to Babylon, probably with a view 
to making hypocritical professions of loyalty there, or 
took place during his visit, in order that if discovered 
he might escape the charge of complicity, and lay the 
blame upon his ministers. Be this, however, as it 
may, no doubt the matter was seriously entertained 
by him, in opposition to the vehement expostulations 
of the prophet Jeremiah. Zedekiah was mainly led 
by a false prophet Hananiah, who pretended to a reve- 
lation from Jehovah that within two years the spoils 
of the Temple should be restored. It was only on 
Jeremiah's predicting Hananiah's death for his im- 
posture, and on that death coming to pass within ten 
months from the prediction, that the weak and 
wavering king abandoned his project for a time. 

Alas ! it was only for a time. An alliance was 
formed with Egypt, about the eighth year of Zedekiah's 
reign, against the renewed advice of Jeremiah. An 
invasion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans took place 
as a matter of course. The king was in great con- 
sternation — and whether as an opiate to his conscience, 
or to conciliate the large serf population which had 
grown up in his kingdom, decreed the manumission 
of whatever native Jews had become slaves. But the 
eastern forces retired on the advance of Pharaoh, 
Zedekiah's new ally. Straightway the emancipated 
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slaves were reduced to servitude again. So short- 
lived were Zedekiah's zeal for the law, and his earnest- 
ness in the cause of humanity. Soon after, Jeremiah, 
whom the weak king had consulted in his first 
distress, predicted that Babylon should prevail eventu- 
ally. " Though ye had smitten the whole army of 
the Chaldeans that fight against you, and there re- 
mained but wounded men among them, yet should 
they rise up every man in his tent, and bum this city 
with fire." (Jer. xxxvii. 10.) These bold words of the 
prophet, and the additional fact that he had deter- 
mined personally to visit the devoted city, exposed 
him to the rancour of the princes of Judah. They 
seized him and put him in prison. The king dared 
not release him openly — or at least release him en- 
tirely. He sent for him and asked him secretly — " Is 
there any message from the Lord % " Jeremiah per- 
sisted in his warnings against defection from Babylon 
— ^the king listened both to these, and to the prophet's 
entreaty that his personal captivity might be put an 
end to. The only efiect was a sort of alleviation of 
Jeremiah's captivity. The king dared not release 
him altogether, or reverse the rebellious policy which 
was about to bring Judah in conflict with the forces of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Bye and bye the prophet's captivity 
was rendered yet more harsh. The princes were ex- 
asperated at his predictions, and by their effect ou 
the people generally. They demanded his Hfe of the 
king. The king confessed himself, as we read in the 
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text, to be utterly unable to resist their demands. 
Jeremiah was delivered to their will, and let down into 
a noisome dungeon, where he would have perished with 
hunger and other privations, had not Ebed-melech, an 
Ethiopian, more humane than his kindred Hebrews, 
interceded with the king in his behalf. Again the 
king interfered, but as secretly and guardedly as 
before. Again he consulted Jeremiah. Again he is 
warned of the impolicy of his rebellion — ^but again 
nothing results from the warning save that he com- 
pounds with his conscience by making Jeremiah's 
imprisonment a little less unbearable, and that he 
betrays his sense of his thraldom to the princes 
by entreating Jeremiah to conceal what had really 
transpired between them. 

But the end was now drawing nigh of this miserable 
and vacillating reign. The king of divided allegiance 
— the slave of his own princes — the man who al- 
ternately sought advice from the Lord and rejected 
it — the dispenser of justice, who retained a righteous 
man and a prophet in prison, though convinced both 
of his righteousness and of his prophetical character — 
the man who in the time of distress was zealous for 
the carrying out of the humane provisions of the law, 
but with the removal of his fears was base enough to 
reimpose the fetters on the slave — ^was soon to be 
overtaken by punishment. Nebuchadnezzar, having 
probably defeated the Egyptians in the interim, re- 
turned to reinvest Jerusalem, or at least sent his army 
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against it. After sixteen months of siege, during the 
progress of which incredible horrors had been en- 
dured from famine, the Babylonians effected an 
entrance into the city. The king fled with a small 
retinue, in the hopes of escaping to the eastern side 
of Jordan. He was taken at Jericho — ^and conveyed to 
Nebuchadnezzar at Eiblah, the same place where his 
brother Jehoahaz had been put in bonds by Pharaoh 
Necho. After reproaching him with his perfidy and 
disloyalty, the king first slew his children before his 
face, and then having put out his eyes, despatched 
him to Babylon — there to die in captivity. Of his 
latter days we have no record. His death was not a 
violent one, and he obtained regal honours in his 
funeral.^ But the silence which Scripture observes as 
to any change in his heart and life, constrains us to 
fear very much, that he died as he had lived, doing 
evil in the sight of the Lord — and profiting no more 
by his great and final visitation, than he had profited 
in his days of sovereignty, by the warning of God's 
ambassador. " He did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord his God," (says the author of the 
Second Book of Chronicles^ " and humbled not him- 
self before Jeremiah the prophet, speaking from the 
mouth of the Lord. (And he also rebelled against 
king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made him swear by 
God;) but he stiffened his neck, and hardened his 
heart from turning unto the Lord God of Israel" 

^ Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. 
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Such, my dear brethren, is the history of Zedekiah. 
It is, as you have seen, one lengthened series of 
weaknesses, resulting from his want of setting before 
him, as a fixed principle of action, obedience to the 
ascertained will of God. Had he possessed this, he 
would not have disobeyed the voice which spoke in 
his heart, that for no consideration whatever, should 
the innocent man be imprisoned. Had he possessed 
this, he would not have disobeyed the voice which 
spoke in the law, that servitude of his countrymen 
was to be put an end to, and at whatever personal 
risk he would have preserved their regained rights to 
his emancipated subjects. Had he possessed this, 
he would not have disbelieved the accredited message 
of Jeremiah, that the only way of preserving Jerusalem 
was to remain loyal to Nebuchadnezzar. Had he 
possessed this, he would not have trafficked with 
Nebuchadnezzar's enemies, or violated his own oath, 
or forgotten his duty and dignity as a king, or con- 
descended to subterfuges and equivocations. But he 
did not possess it, nor, so far as we can discover, did 
he even desire or pray that he might possess it. He 
went on, (we will not say contentedly, for his own 
words show that he was conscious of his wretched 
moral condition, but he went on,) without praying for 
strength to fulfil his high destinies, or to bear the 
burden which was put upon him. And so, as time 
passed onward, he became weaker and weaker. In 
the pathetic words of an inspired description of the 
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condition of himself and his people (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
16): — "He mocked the messengers of God, and 
despised His words, and misused His prophets, until 
the wrath of the Lord rose against his people, till 
there was no remedy." Now such moral weakness, 
brethren, whether it be found in Zedekiah, or Pilate, 
or whether it be found in ourselves, I venture to cal 
a guilty weakness, and before I conclude my remarks 
to-day, I desire you to join with me in enquiring 
whether we are, or have been, in danger of falling 
into it. 

I will mention just a few instances. 
There are those who are conscious of the value of 
time — who are aware that it is a talent entrusted to them 
by God — that if lost it can never be recalled — ^and 
yet who fritter it away, in unprofitable or even harmful 
pursuits, reproaching themselves perhaps occasionally, 
but never endeavouring to amend. They are not of 
those, they say, who can do anything against their 
desultory tendency. It is their nature to be listless 
and idle, and how can they strive to overcome it? 
Such persons are both morally weak, and guilt}' of not 
struggling against their weakness. 

There are those again who are conscious that 
certain society will be injurious to their moral tone — 
who can feel themselves deteriorating in consequence 
of its subtle influence. To admit deterioration they 
know in their hearts to be wrong. But then they say 
to themselves, that society is very fascinating — one 
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gets some good from it beyond question — ^habituation 
to ready reply, appreciation of subtle reasoning, are 
surely great advantages. We will secure these at any 
rate, and risk the possible dangers. Perhaps these 
may after all be imaginary. We think they surely 
must be, for we experience a great attraction, may we 
not almost call it a providential attraction to the 
region where they are said to abide, and we are not 
they who can do anything against it Such persons 
too, I say, are morally weak, and their weakness is 
undoubtedly a guilty one. 

And then there are those who are satisfied that a 
certain course of action is wrong, or is at least 
cowardly or dishonourable. But then they plead 
with themselves, expediency demands a sacrifice of 
rigid principle — at any rate once in a way. We will not 
indeed make a practice of sacrificing it, but there are 
occasions and contingencies, and the present appears 
to be one of them, when a sort of laxity is pardon- 
able. We often hear a distinction made between 
political and personal morality — ^and this seems to b^ 
a matter when the former might reasonably be adopted. 
The world at least will be on our side, if we adopt it> 
and we are not they who can do anything against the 
world. Such persons too are morally weak, and it is 
impossible for any but those who approve of doing 
evil that good may come, to assert that their weakness 
is not a guilty one. 

I might easily extend the number of these instances, 
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])ut enough have been adduced to show you that in 
vain do we make excuses either for ourselves or 
others to palUate our sinful acts, by attributing them 
to weakness and irresoluteness. Not that I mean to 
assert that all men are gifted with the same firmness of 
character, the same unflinching courage, or the same 
unbending will. But this I do assert, all men have or 
might have had, some power of access to God, and 
have or might have had, strength to perform their duty, 
so far as they know it. I say, might have had, for 
unhappily power of access and susceptibility of strength 
from on high, diminish if they are not exercised. The 
responsibility, however, is not diminished. It is ante- 
dated from the time when things might have been 
otherwise. Let us then resist the first conscious yield- 
ing, be the occasion as trivial as it may, lest it form 
one of the links of a chain of habit which are too 
small to be seen until they grow too strong to be 
shaken off, and compel us to say despairingly, we a:re 
not they who can do anything against them. 

Such, my dear brethren, is the great lesson of 
Zedekiah's career. His guilt)*' moral weakness has 
put the finishing stroke to the ruin of Jerusalem, and 
has brought to a close the series of temporal princes 
who reigned in Judah. And with the conclusion of 
that series I terminate the course of lectures which I 
proposed. I thank God that you have taken that 
solemn and serious interest in it which becomes men 
who believe that whatsoever things were written 

R 
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aforetime were written for our admonition. And, I 
trust, that weak and imperfect as my handling of these 
biographies may have been, some thoughts at least 
have been presented to you, on which your minds 
have dwelt, or will dwell hereafter, with advantage. 
I dismiss you with one thought more. Elijah and 
Moses were seen in the mount talking with Jesus — 
prophets these, the greatest, perhaps, who had ever 
trod this earth — men who had exhibited, so far as 
man could do, a reflection both of the Divine power 
and of the holy Humanity of their Lord. Yet no 
tabernacles might be raised to them. Bye and bye 
they disappeared, and there was seen " Jesus only." 

And so, brethren, it is here. We have been con- 
templating the temporal kings of Judah. Some of 
them we have seen to be worthy of disapproval; 
others, in their several degrees, have been proposed 
as worthy of imitation. Yet how poor, how lustreless 
after all, is the goodness of even the best of them ; 
how unfit to be compared with His "in whom was 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth." " In 
the very strength of , his age, (says Bishop Hall) in 
the height of his strength, was Josiah withdrawn from 
the earth : as not without a merciful intention of 
glory on God^s behalf; so, not without some weak- 
ness on his own." Contrast this perhaps almost the 
best of Judah's temporal kings, with the spiritual 
King of Judah, with Him who, as on this day,^ 

1 Palm Sunday. 
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entered Jerusalem in triumph, the children crying 
Hosanna, likewise early " cut off, but not for Himself." 
Through His merits and His alone, those of whom 
we have been speaking, whosoever of them obtained 
acceptance, were accepted : through His merits also, 
must any of us hope for heaven. The thrones of 
earthly kings have been reared and have passed 9 
away : His throne endures for ever. The righteous- 
ness of earthly kings, (which after all was not their 
own,) has been personal only, has not finally profited 
their brethren, except in the way of example, and 
even in that way very imperfectly : He is a perfect 
example of Godly life, and blessed be His holy 
Name, a Sacrifice to redeem us from sin. 

Amen. 
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